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From the fact that THE SPECTATOR is published on 
Thursdays and the Northwestern Underwriters’ Conven- 
tion occurring on last Wednesday and Thursday, we 
were able to get in the issue of last week but a brief tele- 
graphic report of the proceedings, with the president's 
address and the papers of Mr. Dargan and Mr. Lawrence. 
This week we present a full report of what was said and 
done at the convention, together with the papers read, 
that we had not time to print last week. Our readers will 
find the paper on “ The Humorous Side of Underwriting,” 
by M. Bennett, Jr., and Mr. Fox’s essay on “ Rate vs. 
Coinsurance”’ as good reading this week as was Mr. Dar- 
gan's paper and President Drew’s address last week. 
Possibly the most important business taken up by the 
convention was the consideration of the introduction of 
the three-quarter and the coinsurance clauses in all policies. 
There was warmer discussion and more interest manifested 
on this question than on any other topic brought up in the 
meeting, and the war of words was ended finally by the 
adoption of the report of the committee, recommending the 
introduction of the proposed clause in all policies; but the 
real issue was politically avoided by the convention taking 
no definite action toward enforcing the recommendation. 





THE recent large fire in Cleveland has provoked many 
reflections upon the short-sightedness of the city author- 
ities in not increasing the fire department correspondingly 
with the growth of the city. Such apparatus and manual 
force as there is in the department are of excellent quality, 
but there is neither apparatus nor men enough to properly 
protect a city of such extended area and wealth, and pos- 
sessing so many industries of a specially hazardous nature. 
The tax rate of the city has been from $1.40 to $1.60 for 
several years, a rate excessively low for a growing city of 
such importance, needing every variety of public improve- 
ment. In the effort to keep down taxes, the fire depart- 
ment has been crippled, notwithstanding the vigorous 
efforts of those charged with its management to have it 
enlarged and improved. The danger threatened by the 
lumber yards, oil refiners, rubber factories, etc., have all 
been foreseen by the fire authorities; but when this danger 
became an accomplished fact, instead of having the force 
to contend with it, neighboring cities were called upon for 





assistance. Ata meeting of the fire commissioners last 
week thanks were returned to nine different communities 
for valuable assistance rendered in fighting the fire. Cleve- 
land should heed the lesson and improve her fire depart- 
ment. 





THE American Miller favors the formation of mutual 
companies for the insurance of mill property especially. 
It argues that the stock companies charge rates that are 
too high for the risk incurred, yet it quotes a paragraph 
from The Chronicle to show that there were thirty-two 
flouring mills burned in this country in the month of 
March. It also gives a list of fifteen mills destroyed by 
“recent fires.” This record would indicate that either 
stock or mutual companies require high rates to prevent 
their being out of pocket on their mill risks. In another 
paragraph The Miller states that the owners of a mill that 
was burned have had to bring suit against the mutual 
company that insured it to recover the amount of the in- 
surance. Taking all these statements together, the out- 
look for a mutual mill insurance company does not look 
very promising. The Miller, however, makes one state- 
ment that the companies might profit by: 

Stock companies will insure flour mills that no mutuak company would 
touch. It is to the interest of the agent to do so. We know of cases 
where stock companies have bought a mill and paid two prices for it. 
But a flour mill is a flour mill with stock insurance companies ; and when 
we take into account their lack of discrimination in such matters, we are 
not surprised that they complain that flour mill risks are unprofitable. We 
believe that any stock company that will pursue the same plan as the 
mutual companies, of insuring only the best risks, will find that there is 
plenty of money in flour mill risks, 





IT is a noticeable fact that, while general business has 
been very dull for months past, and there has been a 
shrinkage in the market price of various kinds of securities 
that has been unprecedented except in exceptional seasons 
of financial panics, the insurance interest has not been in- 
volved in the disasters that have fallen upon so many 
branches of business. It is true that business has not been so 
active with the companies as in more prosperous years when 
all enterprises were being pushed with vigor, but there has 
been no question of their solvency raised, nor any sus- 
picion directed against their financial standing. The 
public still reposes entire confidence in the insurance com- 
panies of all kinds, for it finds them pursuing the even 
tenor of their way, meeting all obligations promptly, and 
pushing their business with their usual energy. This is 
due to the fact that the companies have built upon the 
substantial foundation of cash capital in hand; that their 
available assets have increased year by year, and that they 
have pursued the wise policy of steadily adding to their 
surplus account, thus giving them a large sum over and 
above their liabilities, as a provision for disasters or a 
season of financial stringency. The great bulk of the 
funds thus accumulated are securely invested in good in- 
terest-bearing securities—national, State or municipal— 
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which are not affected by the fluctuations caused in the 
stock markets by the manipulations of the stock gamblers. 
A Wall street flurry that depreciates the value of those 
securities persistently knocked about by the “bulls” and 
the “bears,” produces no appreciable effect upon the 
actual values in which insurance funds are invested, and 
these investments make of the insurance interest a tower 
of strength. Of course these companies are at times 
obliged to make small investments in the ordinary secur- 
ities of the street; they do this sometimes rather than 
carry too much money in bank; but such investments 
constitute scarcely an appreciable percentage of their 
assets, and are only temporary, being exchanged as rapidly 
as opportunities offer for securities of a more stable nature. 
Thus the recent depreciation of securities of a general 
character have not even threatened the solvency of any 
reputable insurance company that we have heard of, while 
as a whole the companies can bid defiance to the machin- 
ations of the stock gamblers. A glance at the official re- 
ports of the companies, which show the manner in which 
their funds are invested, will satisfy anyone that his con- 
fidence in the stability of the insurance interest has not 
been misplaced. It is prepared at any time to redeem its 
contracts of indemnity on a basis of dollar for dollar. 





IN the large table published in this issue showing the fire 
insurance transactions for ten years of the New York and 
other State companies doing business in New York, the 
average premium charge of the companies on all sorts of 
fire risks for the past decade are shown to have been 
eighty-three cents on $100. We have computed the pre- 
mium rate charged by the companies on the basis of pre- 
miums received to risks written, on the substantial theory 
that notwithstanding what the schedule charge might be 
the premiums actually received constitute the foundation 
of the loss-paying ability of the companies. In figuring 
the fire loss experience for the same period, it is found 
that the companies paid forty-four cents for losses on 
each $100 of value,insured. Now, on the assumption that 
the companies are able to make money on an average loss 
experience equal to no more than fifty per cent of the pre- 
miums received—and this will be generally concurred in by 
those engaged in the business—it is evident that in the past 
ten years the insurance companies have been charging but 
eighty-three cents for risks that ought to have paid eighty- 
eight cents. This undercharge, or reduction in the selling 
price of insurance, is, according to our calculation on the 
basis assumed, five cents on each $100 of risk carried ; but it 
appears to be just this undercharge, together with the pay- 
ment of high commissions to agents, that induced the gen- 
eral inquiry in late years as to what is the matter with the 
fire insurance business. In the past ten years the compa- 
nies doing business in New York, other than those of foreign 
countries, wrote on an average each year $5,131,883,000 of 
fire risks ; and by selling their policies at a price equivalent 
to a rebate of five cents on each $100, as shown above, they 
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have robbed themselves, or allowed the innocent public to 
rob them, of exactly $2,500,000 each year. With a view to 
ascertain what the premium charge should have been} in 
the past decade, as governed by the actual loss experience, 
we have taken the trouble to multiply by two the ratio of 
fire losses to fire risks of all the companies for each of the 
years, obtaining in this way the required premium rate, 
and we present these figures below in comparison with 
the actual premium charged during the same period: 








ee ee a _ = 
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1874. | 1875. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1879, 
: ' ae . Bins. 
Required premium......... 84 | .86 .88 gO 76 88 
Actual premium charge... .. .98 | .98 88 81 76 6 
| 
1880. | 1s8si. 1882. 1883. Average, 
Required premium.....---- 84 88 | 94 .94 88 
Actual premium charge... -- -78 -79 | .80 83 .83 











It will be noted at a glance that i in the nareares years, when 
there was little complaint of business demoralization, the 
companies charged more than adequate rates to meet an 
assumed loss experience of fifty per cent. In 1876 the 
premium charged was neither too high nor too low, but in 
all succeeding years (except 1878), when rate cutting has 
been rampant, the premiums charged have been below the 
premium required to meet losses, pay expenses and pro. 
vide a necessary profit on the business. The year 1878 
was an exceptional one for fires, the scarcity of which 
stayed the companies for a while in their downward course. 
From the little tabulation that we present above, compiled 
from official sources, the fire insurance managers can learn 
a lesson that, if practically applied to their daily transac. 


tions, will contribute not a little to better the condition of : 


the business. 








THE MINUS QUANTITY IN FIRE UNDER. 
WRITING. 

HAT the business of fire underwriting has not been 
T profitable for a number of years is a fact well known 
to those engaged in it, but one of which it is difficult to 
convince the insuring public. Insurers object on principle 
to any advance in rates without knowing why such advance 
is necessary.- Business men can readily understand that to 
maintain the character of the indemnity the companies 
have for sale it is necessary that current transactions should 
be self-sustaining at least ; when they fail of this, accumu- 
lated assets must be encroached upon, and the ability of 
the companies to meet their contracts impaired by so much. 
Year by year we have seen the companies consuming all 
the receipts from their current transactions in the payment 
of losses and expenses, and when the receipts have beet 
insufficient drafts have been made upon surplus to supply 
the deficiency. We have seen the weak companies strug: 
gling along in this manner, hoping for an improvement ia 
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the business, their surplus growing smaller by degrees and 
peautifully less, till finally their only hope of saving their 
capital was to withdraw from business. It is in direct op- 


condition of things should exist ; it is a public misfortune 
when any line of business fails to yield adequate compen- 
sation to those who have invested their capital, abilities 
position to the best interests of the community that this | and labor in conducting it ; so much energy, the wealth ot 


AGGREGATE TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEw YorK STOCK FIRE AND FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES AND COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES 
Doinc Business IN NEW YORK FOR THE Ten YEARS, 1874-83. 
























































* Showing the difference between the annual dividends to stockholders and the interest 
the business of uaderwriting. 





— Minus. 


——__—_——_ 
1874.5 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 
———_”™”"— > 
Number of companies....-+....+s20-sseeeecceecceeeeeeeeseenees 184 187 183 168 157 144 
Aggregate capital........seccessccssccsscescorsscesereeneseees $53,052,190 $55,383,110 $56,623,440 $54,582,220 $53,342,220 $50,992,220 
Gross ASSEtS....2 2 ce eeecesecccscccccccemcceccrencececenseecscees 116,688,312 125,099,611 127,123,547 120,117,636 121,315,312 119,478,842 
"Fire premiums... .+0--2+++++seceeeeeeeeeceeeecceceeeeesereseees 51,088,825 48,476,635 43,953,385 39,305,163 355154.446 34,772,139 

Marine and inland premiums..........+-+-eeeseceeeccceeees cece 5,400,877 4,306, 337 4,170,605 4:473,200 4,266,373 4,818,134 
Interest and other receiptsS......---2. ssc seecceeeeeeeeceeeceeeees 6,113,365 6,753,415 6,770,804 6,460, 890 6,312,212 5,942,88 
Talal CAAA INCOTNE...0.0cccccccccecce--cccccccvescccsvesescoesens 62,603,068 59,536,387 54,894,794 50,239,253 45,733,031 45,533,154 
PIE. oc ccc csedeesesscevscecsvcesees esses scceessecsenseoes 21,843,735 23,181,612 22,215,468 21,725,845 17,336,169 20,230,227 
Mesine and inland 10sseS.....2..cccccscscscccccccccocccsccsccsses 3,564,598 3,375,747 2,996,838 3,677,118 3,638,344 4,188,312 
Dividends... vccccvccccccccccccs cocccccccssevcccccccsccccoses 6,756,222 7,450,232 7,741,761 7,411,652 6,692,938 6,300,365 
ED cicinisbebbetdietsseevceeeesseseontedssexsasteeoed 8,016,736 7,562,908 7,184,203 6,640,873 6,060,324 6,144,243 
ii dgbctsee cn ecnecnsséceerersedseosseboseebesenceeseess 4,583,421 4,564,649 4,501,913 4:327,217 4,076,865 3,973,72 
RO ee re rn re ee 1,277,475 1,306,359 1,284,706 1,187,129 1,026,245 _ 1,311,642 
Alother expenditures... ......cccccccccecccccces pescescoceses 3,781,039 4,310,021 4,315,244 3,730,996 3,498,917 3,436,384 
Total expenditures. ......cceccccccccccscccccscceccvcccevecsoces 49,823,226 51,751,528 50,240,135 48,700,832 42,329,804 45,584,895 
Excess of expenditures, including dividends, over premiums.......]  eeeeeeeees | eeeeeeeees 2,116,145 4,922,469 2,908,985 5,994,622 
Actual dividend profit on the insurance business*......----..+.+: 642,857 696,817 979.957 950,762 380,726 357,484 
Fire risks written during the year...... Ssb0etwersss. 1600S edEs EES 5,220,967, 364 5,340,770,007 4,999, 522,892 4,839,041,507 4,617,682,085 4,586,464,29% 
Marine and inland risks written during the year..........+++00+ ow 506,225,239 455,962,141 483,952,887 559,027,398 611,874,313 715,898,571 
Aggregate net surplus... ....0c2.scccescccccccvcsccccccescosess 23,704,863 30,274,502 33,116,740 30,764,107 34,159,493 34,025,744 
Bello of Gividends to Aenets..ccccescccccccccccccscccscescsococes 5.8 5.9 6.1 6.2 5-5 5.3 

Ratio of fire premiums to fire risks ......---0...ceeeseecceeseeses .98 .98 .88 81 -76 -76 

Ratio of fire losses to fire risks... .cccccccccccevcccsoscecoscccces -42 -43 -44 -45 -38 -44 

Ratio of fire losses to fire premiums..............0.sesseeeeeneeee 42.7 47.8 50.5 55.3 49-3 58.4 

Ratio of marine losses to marine premiumS......-+------+-see00+ 66.0 78.4 71.8 82.2 85.3 86.9 

Ratio of commissions to premiuMS ...-.-.....000+++eeeeeseeecees 14.2 14.3 14.9 15.2 15.4 15-5 

1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. Average for Ten Years. 

EE GE COURRIION ios seceicciinccnis si chcsssoseeeseesesersen 130 126 12 126 152 

Aggregate capital............. innienmnsavmabob eit peieieteinniioiee $49,135,020 $53,935,020 $53,065,020 $56,465,020 $53,657,548 
CG isk Cis pedcocewduedsdkassobtearsewnabe betvnciiene 122,187,497 130,995,139 131,657,709 141,424,272 125,608,787 

Fire premiums...........++++ eee er Tt 38,293,929 42,212,272 43,539,316 50,391,783 42,718,789 

Marine and inland WUGRIINS, 60 c006c00s00a0ee¢ ee, ee ee 5,451,088 5,144,256 5,290,679 5,505,782 4,882,733 

Ee UN NEE SHODING isis os 5ice vv nccdnssnsonisesenentecteesss 5,723,353 5,800,084 6,019,979 6,277,735 6,217,472 

ES SUID gia Scien ec0scneesicussieniasesthvdesendunesas 49,468,370 | 53,156,612 54,849,974 62,175,300 53,818,994 

CN i ceGtahsnpsiccanitnyavedeiesdinaanadedseasnessnssks 20,929,767 | 23,277,037 25,614,611 28,594,863 22,494,933 

UE IRN SUNOEG 5.55 sdscucesveeccdecsenbeonecessasncee 4,349,533 | 4,226,491 3,804,101 4,202,650 3,802,373 

Rotten eis andudesscciecssankin hipaa mnaasenrmieelealieite 5,957,993 | 6,338,669 6,035,922 6,238,943 6,692,469 

SINE 22S, cicwaisauen aeeksunninaae caanisenende nae 7,103,547 7,916,266 8,112,257 9,679,403 7,442,080 

ob sini. GAS aeap ound sudsccvencinddsddesoieesssadoeseaues 3,761,935 3,784,550 3,950,308 4,112,163 4,163,674 

iid unleak sis ease andonsesennrsaddabarmeanseraetweenen 1,101,547 | 1,562,597 1,306,154 1,438,312 1,280,216 

ING 5 ois ss cxdnsasenweebedhasscannrasesersens 3,581,874 | 3,735,421 3,903,231 4,338,655 3,863,178 

NNN. 3 555.<cnccodscnneesbaisdsaenusoummcneeieee 46,786,197 | 50,841,031 52,726,584 58,604,990 49,738,923 

Excess of expenditures, including dividends, over premiums... .... 3,041,180 | 3,484,503 3,893,589 2,707,425 2,137,408 

Actual dividend profit on the insurance business *..... becuse ents 234,640 538,585 15,943 —38,792 474,997 

Fire risks written during the yeaf.......ccccccccssccccccccccccces 4,926,531,384 5,308,718,217 5,416,470,601 6,064,664,603 5,131,883,295 

Marine and inland risks written during the year.........ccscsccess 871,487,563 892,883,661 991,258,168 1,047,250,670 713,582,061 

TIONS o0cncnccchnsatentedendsenehsuaversiiendied 36,269,867 37,728,708 36,859,787 36,945,680 33+384,949 

Sr MINN OE GUNNS, cin cccccsccssssdesddecoonerdonen 4-9 4-8 4-5 4:4 5-3 

Ratio of fire premiums to fire risks.........esceceeesssseeeceeeees .78 ‘79 - -80 .83 -83 

Ratio of fire losses to fire risks...........scseccccseeeceseccceees .42 44 -47 47 44 

Ratio of fire losses to fire PFEMIUMS. ....... cccccccccccccecccceses 54.7 55.1 59-1 56.7 52.4 

Ratio of marine losses to marine Premiums. ......--cccccccecseees 79.8 82.1 71.9 76.3 77-9 

Ratio of commissions to premiuMs......s.0see--+seeeeseeeeeeeees 16.2 16.7 16.6 17.3 15.6 

ipts of the g the actual yearly profit realized by stockholders on 
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the nation, has been wasted, and the country is poorer by 
that much. When the insurance business fails to yield ade- 
quate compensation upon the investment, not only is there 
a waste of energy, but the character of the indemnity upon 
which other industries are dependent is impaired. This 
the country cannot afford to have occur, and when such is 
the fact the public should know the reason why it is so, 
in order that the remedy may be applied. 

As experience is the best teacher, so a review of the ex- 
periences of the companies for the past ten years will show 
the weak points in fire insurance, and, possibly, serve to 
convince insurers that their interest lies in extending such 
aid and countenance to the efforts now being made by un- 
derwriters to improve the condition of the business as will 
tend to make those efforts successful. To this end we 
present herewith a carefully compiled table showing the 
salient points in the transactions of the companies doing 
business in this State during the past ten years. 

It will be noticed that while fifty-eight companies have 
withdrawn from business since 1874, the amount of cap- 
ital employed has been increased over $3,000,000, while 
the aggregate assets of the 126 remaining companies 
exceed those held by 184 companies at that time by nearly 
$25,000,000. At the same time the amount at risk has 
been increased by $1,384,722,670, a sum not out of propor- 
tion to the increase in assets. One thing stands out in 
bold relief from this array of figures, and that is the fact 
that it does not pay for the companies to mix inland marine 
insurance with their businesss of fire insurance. The ele- 
ments entering into the marine business are so entirely dis- 
tinct from fire insurance proper that, as indicated by the 
table, it cannot be successfully handled by the fire insur- 
ance companies. This has been repeatedly urged hereto- 
fore, but we have never seen so clear a demonstration of 
the fact as is given in the appended tabular statement. The 
average of premiums received during ten years on marine 
business is but $4,882,733, covering risks averaging $713,- 
582,061, on which the losses have averaged 77.9 per cent, 
leaving a margin of only 20.01 per cent with which to pay 
commissions and all otherexpenses. It is impossible to 
ascertain from the official reports the ratio of commissions to 
premiums on marine risks exclusively, but on the combined 
fire and marine business they average 15.6 per cent, witha 
decided upwardtendency. Allowing that the commissions 
on the marine are the same as on the fire business, there 
is left but 4.6 per cent for all other expenses, which, it will 
be conceded, is inadequate. The fire business has, there- 
fore, been saddled with the dead weight of marine under- 
writing. 

The commission question is one that also looms 
up prominently; the ratio of commissions to premium 
receipts increases by almost regular gradations from 
14.2 in 1874 to 17.3 per cent in 1883; this, too, in the 
face of the vigorous efforts that have been made dur- 
ing recent years to establish a uniform basis of compensa- 
tion to agents. In addition to the agents employed by 
the companies on commission, there is a small army of 
officers, adjusters, inspectors, clerks, etc., who receive stip- 





$< 
————= 


ulated salaries. While there are not so many of them as 
there are of the agents, their compensation makes but a 
comparatively small figure as against the commission ag. 
count. While commissions averaged 15.6 per cent of 
premiums, the salary account is charged with but 8.7 per 
cent of premiums, or 3.3 per cent of gross assets. Stock. 
holders received dividends averaging 5.3 per cent on the 
aggregate assets, or 14.6 per cent of average premiums, 
Deducting the amount received from interest on invest. 
ments from the amount paid in dividends, it will be seen 
that the profits on the legitimate business of underwriting 
averaged less than one per cent of the receipts. All above 
that was earned by the banking feature of fire underwrit. 
ing. This is not particularly creditable to those having 
the management of the insurance branch of the business, 


but fairly soto those who manipulate the finances. As there * 


has been a notable depreciation in the value of securities 
during the past few months, it is doubtful if the financier. 
ing of company managers will show as good results next 
year as has been the average for the past ten years. But, 
it may be urged, the companies have been making them- 
selves stronger by additions to surplus, increasing the 
assets, etc. This is true, but the volume of risks written 
has also largely increased, so that the companies are not, 
relatively speaking, any stronger than they were before, 
viewed from a standpoint of pecuniary responsibility. 

Looking at the ratio of fire premiums to risks written, it 
will be observed that there was a decided diminution in 
rates from 1875 to 1879, in the former years the ratio being 
.98 and in the latter .76.” An upward tendency in rates is 
shown from 1879 to 1883, having advanced to .83 last year, 
but being still lower than they were in 1874 and the two 
following years. Persistent effort has achieved something 
of an improvement, but the figures for 1883 show that 
rates must be still further advanced before fire underwrit- 
ing is placed on a profitable footing. The risks assumed 
by capitalists who put their money into the business en- 
title them to something better than savings bank interest 
on their investment ; if they cannot realize more, it would 
be better for them to pvt their money in savings banks 
and reduce the risk of losing it. Eliminate from the busi- 
ness of fire underwriting the banking features that are in- 
volved in it and no capitalist would for a moment consent 
to expose his money to so many hazards for so slight a 
return as the dividend ratio shows. But it is useless to 
comment further on the exhibit made by this table: it is 
in itself an analysis of ten years’ transactions, and speaks 
loud-voiced to the underwriting profession. It is not only 
full of facts, but of suggestions as well, and whoever 
chooses to prosecute the analysis still further will find food 
for reflection in the results obtained. 











As predicted, the individual losses to the companies by the Cleveland 
fire were light. The burned district seems to have been let alone 
severely by most of the agency companies, while it is suggestive of 
caution and prudence that the only local stock company—the Mercan 
tile of that city—had no loss whatever. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THAT companies sometimes take an advantage of brokers is as true 
as that brokers sometimes take advantage of companies ; but last week 

we heard of an incident which, we would gladly believe, is quite rare in 
> dealings between these high contracting parties. A broker asked 
a company on Pine street to accept a risk on a country hotel and was 
declined. Later the owner appeared in person and asked for a policy, 
and obtained it. When the broker heard of the incident he visited the 
office and protested against the unfairness of the transaction. To 
satisfy him the company paid over the usual brokerage. The owner 
last week sold the property and canceled his policy; but when the 
company sought to deduct from the return premium the percentage of 
commission paid to the broker, the assured objected, and the company 
was obliged to give in. A bill was sent to the broker for the commis- 
sion on the unearned premium, but he cooly returned it with the in- 
dorsement, “‘ Respectfully returned—the policy not having been can- 
celed through me, I am debarred from enforcing my remedy against 
the assured, and hence decline to pay the same.” 


* * * * 


THE agitation among the brokers touching the new prohibitory law 
has measurably subsided, and the next event will probably be the per- 
secution of somebody for infraction of the law. We are informed, 
however, that the companies in other cities are receiving applications 
as numerously as ever on New York risks, and sending their policies 
to Jersey City. We are informed that a leading mercantile house 
lately received a circular from a Boston broker offering to procure and 
send them all the outside insurance heretofore obtained nearer at home. 
In fact, the methods of evading the law without any apparent risk from 
the authorities seem to be increasing rather than diminishing ; and as 
there are always men ready to run a risk for a pecuniary reward, there 
is little doubt that the new law will be evaded as easily as the old. 


* * * * 


NEARLY all, if not quite, of the new apartment houses in this city 
are now rated on a fair basis and subject to only ten per cent commis- 
sion. We are rather surprised to learn that newer risks, only lately 
completed, are being insured by leading companies at rates very con- 
siderably below those charged upon rated risks. Of course such new 
risks are free plunder for all comers, but it seems extraordinary that the 
companies belonging to an association to maintain fairly adequate rates 
should go back on their own rates. To the owner of an apartment 
house rated at fifty cents per annum (which is claimed to be fireproof) 
the rate seems unjust, because he has more recently insured another 
and inferior risk at fifty cents for three years. In the latter case he re- 
ceived a rebate of fifteen per cent and in the former nothing. 


* * _ @ * 


AN agency company on Broadway lately appointed an agent at 11 
o'clock, prepared his commission, packed his supplies, printed his name 
upon acard and sent him home by 2 o’clock. The same evening he 
wrote nineteen policies and sent back daily reports, which were in the 
company’s office by 9 o’clock the next day. Quick work! 


% * * * 


THE Atlantic Mutual is credited with a $100,000 loss on sugar by 
the burning of an American bark in the port of Manilla, Phillipine 
Islands. The amount was partially reinsured, but the Atlantic Mutual 
with its enormous assets is abundantly able to stand the loss without 

. destroying its average experience. 


* * * * 


THE companies are still complaining of dull times, and in the agency 
offices the stories of losses are almost without a break. There is one 
feature of the depression in business which should be closely watched. 
As the companies witness the falling off in premiums, the temptation 
will be more general, as well as stronger, to make a drive for new income 
by resorting to sharp practices and desperate expedients. This sort of 





thing had a precedent in the disruption of rates in 1875, when the 
effect of dull times began to be sorely felt. Whatever may be the 
decline in business arising from risks discontinued, the rates are more 
nearly adequate now than since 1873. 


* * * * 


APROPOS of marine losses, several of our marine underwriters caught 
severe losses by the burning of the “City of Merida” in the harbor of 
Havana. One office, which has a trifle of $34,000 to pay, was not aware 
of the risk until the loss was reported. 


* * * * 


WHILE the aim of the local board of underwriters is to secure the 
most complete surveys of all city risks and otherwise provide informa- 
tion for the use of members, it seems wrong to many of the companies 
that they should be taxed again through the Tariff Association to cover 
part of the same ground. It is argued by the manager of one of our 
largest American companies that the surveys of the Tariff Association 
ought to be furnished by the board and the rates made by the associa- 
tion. 

x * x * 

Now that the cool weather has set in, it is thought the brokerage 
resolutions will be revived in the Tariff Association, and an effort made 
to “evoke order out of chaos.” This is the poetic way one member 
puts it; but another, more practical, suggests that it will add another 
firebrand to the discord which has prevailed so many years with refer- 
ence to brokers. 


* *  -s * 


A CLAIM was recently presented for payment of a loss for a pair of 
crutches burned in a dwelling. The claim was placed under the head 
of “ household furniture and useful and ornamental, including wearing 
apparel.” The amount was $9.50, and was allowed by the adjuster. 


* * * * 


WE are informed that the party lately arrested for trying to defraud 
the Royal and other companies, and mentioned in the papers as an ex- 
assistant secretary of the Manufacturers and Builders Insurance Com- 
pany, has not been connected with that company for many years. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 
WE gave last week a brief telegraphic report of the fifteenth annnual ses 
sion of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. This week 
we give a full report of the proceedings. The meeting was called to order 
September 10, at 10 o’clock A.M., in the rooms of the Union Catholic 
Library Association in the Honore Building, Chicago. 





















. a 
The following gentlemen were present : 
| 
Name. ADDRESS. TITLE. Company. 
Adams, Geo. W..... Tiffin, O.....-.--- Manages Agent...... Northern Assur. Co., Lon. 
= Chas. E..... Chicago, Ill......)| Manager........... Hamburg-Bremen Ins. Co. 
.F Chicago, Ill...... Agent. .| Star, N. Y.,and Union, Phil. 

ndianapolis, aot eae anager... | 

Rochester, Secretary .......-. | Rochester-German Ins. Co. 

Chicago, Ill.....- Secretary.....- Millers National, hag 

.| Indianapolis, Ind | Commissioner. | Union Com. No. 
. | Chicago, i......| General Adjuster..| Traders Ins. Co. ‘Chicago. 

Chicago, Ill.-...- Segeser, wenncececes | Fireman’s Fund, 7 
Stockuchies. £¢.. Chicago, Ill.-.-.- Manager ...-...---.- Niagara Ins. Co., N. 
Brown, M. O....... Chicago, Ill...... Honea ‘iguat pend Weespecier, N.Y. ts 
Buckman, R. M....| Chicago, Ill.....-. seneea Agent..... R. I. Underwriters Ass’n 
Burns, M. J........ Ottumwa, Ia....-. pecial Agent...... Glens Falls Ins. Co. 
Carson, R. B......- eae =e Special Agent...... Lorillard, N. Y. 
Clarkson, H ......-. Topeka, Kan..... Special Agent. London Assurance Cor. _ 
Cornell, W. B....-- Chicago, Ill...... Sup’t W. Dep't North British & Mercantile. 
Cramer, A. J.......| Milwaukee, Wis. retary ..-.. Mil. Mechanics Mutual. 
Crooke, W. .| Chicago, Ill...... Manager........... Northern Assur. Co., Lon. 
Cunningham, J. L..| Glens Falls, N. Y.| Secretary .....-.-.- Glens Falls Ins. Co., N. Y. 
DeCamp, Jas. M...| Cincinnati, O....| General i Aguas see Live 1 & Lon. & Globe. 
DeRoode, Holger ..| Chicago, __ aetpeae Manager...-.....-.- Clinton Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
a ee Evansville, Ind.. State 3 Agent........ Connecticut Fire. 
iS A eee -| See = Sones Adjuster...) 
Franklin, Morris... | Chicago, Ill..-.--- Sup’t Agencies..... Niagara Ins. Co., N. Y. 
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LisT OF MEMBERS.—Continued. 


























Name. ADDRESS. | TITLE. } Company. 
Freeman, W. R-..--| Chicago, Ill.....- General Agent..... Norwich Union, England. 
Garnsey, D. G..... Gd. Rapids, Mich. | General Adjuster... Independent. 

Griffiths, J. C......| Madison, Wis....| State Agent....-... Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Griffith, John H...| Minneapolis,Minn) Special Agent.....- Home Ins, Co,, N. Y. 
TW, Je, Boccsnxsse Chicago, IIl......| Special Agt. & Adj. Girard Ins. Co., Phila. 
Halle, E. G........ Milwaukee, Wis..| State Agent & Adj. Underwriters Agency, N. Y. 
Hayes, George W..| Milwaukee, Wis..| General Agent-.... Western Ass’ce, Torunto. 
Hillyer, Edwin. ...| Chicago, Ill...... | Special Agt. & Adj.| Manufacturers, Boston. 
Hobbs, H. H...... Chicago, Ill.....- Special Agent...... | Norwich Union, England. 
Hollinshead, C. S..| Philadelphia, Pa-| Assistant Secretary.| Union Ins, Co., Phila. 
Hosmer, Frank B..| Chicago, Ill.....- | General Agent..... | Roger Williams, R. I. 
Hough, E. A...... Jackson, Mich...| State Agent.....-.- Watertown Fire Ins. Co. 
Howley, John...-.. Chicago, Ill...... Special Agent-...... > and a Union and 
} ational, 
Kemp, O. C......-- Greenville, Mich.| Special Agent......| Rochester German Ins. Co. 
Lawrence, Milo E-.| Indianapolis, Ind.| Special Agent...... a Fund and Union, 
al. 
Letton, T. W..---.- Chicago, Ill......; Manager.......-.-- Fire Ins. Association, Eng. 
Littlejohn, W. J....| St. Joseph, Mo..| Superv’r and Adj’r.| Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Lyman, E. W.....- Chicago, Ill-...... | General Agent-.... New York Alliance. 
arshall, J. F..-.- Chicago, Ill_..... | General Adjuster..| Independent. 
Munson, E, A...... Indianapolis, Ind.| Special Agent...... Franklin Ins. Co., Ind. 
Nolte, H. A....---.- Milwaukee, Wis..| Special Agent.-.....| Concordia Ins. Co., Mil’kee. 
Peetrey, J.--.----- London, O..-.-.-.- Special Agent... -.- Queens Ins. Co., Liverpool. 
Porter, Rogers. -.--- Chicago, IIll.....- | Special Agt. & Adj.| German-American, N. Y. 
Potter, C. W...-...- Milwaukee, Wis..| State Agent........ Etna Ins, Co., Hartford. 
Raymond, M. H.N.| Gd. eo Mich.| Special Agent...... Star Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Reed, W. A..-...... Berea, Ohio.....- | Special Agent...... Continental Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Riddle, J. Irving...| Terre Haute, Ind | Special Agent-...-... Phenix, Brooklyn. 
Ross, W. F.-...-.--.- Davenport, lowa.| Manager.....-...-.-- Local Board. 
Rothermel, C. T...| Detroit, Mich....| Compact Manager. 
Russell, H. M...... Chicago, IIl..... «| General Agent...-.. New Hampshire Fire. 
Schupp, Simeon....| Chicago, Ill...... General Agent.-...| German, Freeport, Ill. 
Smith, R. J.-..---.| Chicago, Ill...... Secretary .......... Traders Ins. Co., Chicago. 
 , & Sarees Chicago, IIl...... Special Agent...... North British & Mercantile. 
Spalding, A. W....| Chicago, Ill...... General Agent--.... Standard, London, Eng. 
Straight, H. J.....-. Chicago, IIl.....-. General Agent..... N. Y. Alliance. 
Stuart, H. C....... Lincoln, Neb-...| Special Agent.....-. City of London Fire, Eng. 
Le ge eo Jo Mowat Chncage, Th...0<s Associate Gen. Agt.| R. I. Und. Association. 
Wak, Bes. Bicessccse Chicago, IIl...... RED cdacsowenss Insurance Dept., Ill. 
Wagner, D. S-.-...-.- Des Moines, Iowa} Special Agent-....- liaperial and Northern 
Weinland, J. A....| Westerville, Ohio} Special Agent......| Continental, N. Y. 
Whitehead, J. M ..| Chicago, Iil....--. Special Agt. & Adj-.| Imperial Ins. Co., London. 
Whitiock, J. L....| Chicsgo, Lll...... Manager...........| Glens Falls Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Williams, A.......- Chicago, IIl...... Supt. West’n Dept.} Continental, N. Y. 
Wilson, Geo. A. S..| Chicago, Ill.-.. .- Special Agent...... City of London Fire, Eng. 
Wilson, J. O.......| Chicago, Ill...... tO a Union, Phila., Star, N. Y. 
Zollars, T. J.-.---- Ottumwa, Towa..| Special Agt. & Adj.} City of London Fire. Eng. 











After roll call the report of the executive committee was read, showing: 


ED SOND io cs escesiescscccsevotscesees Hire NaN seiea imeeee $1,178.50 
Disbursements..........--+----- eeveee oeeccerecccoccescecs sesccecess 3,164.04 
I esi dicincdsicnessesisstccwiescscees ieevswevasesndeaees Aa $13.86 


On motion the courtesies of the floor were extended to the resident and 
local agents. 

The following gentlemen were elected to membership: O. E. Culbert- 
son, J. A. Nunn, E. H. Brown, H. C. Eddy, Thos. T. Tuthill, E. P. 
Munn, A. M. Condict, E. M. Leslie, J. M. Cullerton, F. L. Force, P. A. 
Montgomery, H. G. McPike, W. B, Ferguson, W. E. Smith, J. A. Barnes, 
J. S. Montgomery and C. E. Worthington. 

Letters of regret were read from W. R. Lyman, Cornelius Walford, J. 
W. Holman, and from Messrs. Hall, Glassford and Dargan. 

The secretary reported that the membership of the association was now 
296. 

The librarian, R. M. Buckman, reported : 


DR icigitrcrrcscxeseess onnsgenesioedeve SECC TSS Cedesesvenlieeredene 252 
DO UTESIGNS 20 cc csicescvevesesess SeuC eos bes SusuVghinvssdsccaseweeccue fase 
ge ESOP BS oc ies NORRIS PR Rescueanine $95 


And that many new law and insurance works had been added to the 
association. ; 

Cyrus K. Drew, the president, then delivered the address which 
was printed last week. The address was highly complimented by J. M. 
DeCamp, and on his motion referred for consideration to appropriate 
committees. The association then adjourned until two o’clock P. M. 

At the afternoon session J. B, Bennett, Commissioner for Indiana; read 
a paper entitled: ‘‘A Half-Hour on Insurance Topics.” The business 
of fire insurance now covered risks to the extent of $11,000,000,000, on 
property valued at $15,000,000,000. At present the annual premiums 
amounted to one-fifth of the revenue of the United States. The yearly 
premiums wee $87,000,000, and the annual loss by fires on property in- 
sured and uninsured was $120,000,000. The total estimated fires of the 
country being 137 per cent of the preniums collected. In 1883 the iabor 
devoted to the business cost $17,500,000, The $87,000,000 premiums in 
the aggregate secured no profit whatever to the capital invested. 

A well-organized system of inspection under practical control, with 











local laws and moral support to make it effective, could reduce the burn. 
ing fully twenty-five per cent. 

One-half the property burned in this country caught fire from external 
exposure ; the public realize this far better than the insurance fraternity; 
more attention must be given to this fact; new ideas of rating must be 
taught with reference to it, and the basis on which to work out anew sched. 
ule is found in farm property, which measures the moral and physical 
hazard with tolerable accuracy without reference to external exposure, 

M. Bennett, Jr., of Hartford, Conn., then delivered the annual address 
of the association, dealing with the humorous side of the profession, 


ADDRESS OF M. BENNETT, JR. 


My Fraternal Victims—The relations of principal to field men and local agents 
are as the general to his lieutenants and privates, the success of either 
upon their mutual relations, and the combined ability of all. Our professional sue. 
cess is an arch, of which the field man forms the keystone ; a crack in the ke tone 
or the head of the special threatens the whole structure, and with its fall falls all, 
We know not which is to be more dreaded, an army of good soldiers with a 
general or an able pa with poor soldiers. Even if both be good a bad ieu- 
tenant ruins all; if both bad a good one sometimes can save all. 

But thus early I digress; as your time is precious, and you have much to listen to 
of greater importance and interest than anything I can possibly say to you, I yill 
plunge at once into my subject. A full stomach, unlike our friend Twist, rebels 
against more, and while a surplus is a good thing for the corporation, in mental 
and physical food an overplus impairs digestion ; too much is worse than nothin 
and a dyspeptic mind or body a serious drawback to success. You understand your 
own business much better than I do or can, andI may hasten to relieve your natural 
distrust and distress of anticipation by saying that I have not come here to lecture 
you about insurance, or tocram you with axioms. Indeed, when I find my desul- 
tory remarks flowing out to so large an audience, I am reminded of the old story ot 
the man who, having invited all his acquaintance to attend the funeral of his child, 
who unfortunately was very dwarfed in size, properly apologized to the friends for 
presenting so small a corpse to so large an assemblage. 

Seeing an adverstisement in a Western paper of a man who advertised to write 
speeches for congressmen on any given subject on the very favorable terms of five 
dollars for a five-minute speech, and three dollars for every additional five minutes, 
I wrote him, that if he knewanything about insurance, to please send me about 
twenty-five dollars’ worth; but upon receiving his reply that, like the average legis. 
lator, he was utterly ignorant of all matters pertaining to underwriting, I have been 
compelled to write my own, which is the only apology I can offer for its quality, 

In a funeral oration it is never appreciated to speak of the faults of the corpse, 
But I am here attending a reunion, not a funeral, and whatever there has been of 
the corpse nature in our association, it is being rapidly galvanized into a life to 
which we are all awakening from the trance of the past, and we believe this will 
prove a genuine ‘‘ wake,” and this well-known body completely resurrected and re- 
suscitated, blooming with new life, activity, success and perfect health. Ona pre 
vious occasion, before a similar body, I spoke at some length on the social side of our 
great underwriting problem ; but as insurance is a dry business literally and figura- 
tively, I deem it proper to relieve the solemnity of this occasion by briefly addressing 
you upon the humorous side of our profession, in which I shall not attempt toapea 
wit I do not possess, nor draw upon my imagination, but on facts as they have ac- 
tually come under my experience, presenting to you acollation of the whimsical and 
facetious jocosities and fantastic quiddities, which, even in so matter-of-fact and 
statistically a mournful business as ours sometimes and often come up to relieve its 
monotony with an intense funniness. 

In selecting this subject Iam not unmindful of Addison's remark that ‘‘ humor is 
not nonsense of wild, unnatural fancies or distortions of thought; and that the man 
who is not able to read over his own scheme of absurd inconsistencies to himself 
without aes should have his humor with his monstrous conceits always under 
the check cf reason.” 

According to an ancient theory there are four principal humors—phlegm, blood 
choler and melancholy. Now, phlegm is a queer combination, a sort of semi-liquid- 
ity, to die of a rose, as it were, in aromatic pain, with dry eyes, withering unwrung, 
of the genus pachyderm. Notwithstanding none of us have it, it would not be 
wholly out of place in a fire insurance man ; for first, it is watery, cold and slimy; 
second, it derives its original signification from a Greek word phlegma, a flame—a 
suggestive combination, though, perhaps, the water should come after the flame, 
As for choler and melancholy, we are all pardonable in the present chaotic state of 
our profession if we possess our full share. But we all have plenty of blood, and have 
spilt it treely in the =~ cause, and I may be excused for the belief that, as variety 
is the spice of life, if any life is excusable for a combination of these varieties of 
humor it is the insurance man’s, and while preponderance of any of the four makes 
a bad compound, called an evil humor, a just balance, it is said, makes a very Te 
spectable compound, called good humor. At any rate, so says Ben Jonson, a man 
of whom we have heard. Ben's mother married a master bricklayer, and, there- 
fore, naturally proved a brick himself. 

Although not an insurance man but a mason, as he afterwards became in 1596, 
he went upon the stage an j appeared, where his talent found its proper field, at the 
Globe Theatre in his comedy of humors, first as ‘‘ Every Man in His H umor,” but 
later changing the name of the same comedy to ‘‘ Every Man Out of His Humor, 
a fitting illustration of opposites. In 1616 he spoeared in an original play by him- 
self, called, ‘‘ The Devil is an Ass." We who have met him in adjustments cannot 
wholly accept his theory; still, in spite of his humor, James I. made him Poet 
Laureate, with a pension of 100 marks, and Charles I. increased his pension to 
£100. In Westminster Abbey he now lies buried under a tombstone bearing. 
peculiar inscription, ‘‘O Rare Ben Jonson.’’ Notwithstanding this superstition, 
everything that Ben did was well done, and we are inclined to believe as more’ 
appropriate the epitaph suggested by Mark Twain for his favorite African cook, who 

ways cried in the gravy, but caught fire in cooking the soup over a kerosene oil 
stove and was burned to death—‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

Crabbe— by no means a soft shell—defines humor as literally signifying moisture 
or fluid, certainly a very appropriate synonym for underwriters, as not only havin 
its influence upon the animal spirits, but on the moral feeling. Good for humor 
Let us all catch it! But this proposition we will discuss later. Humor is the most 
variable part of the animal frame ; but as frame structures are uninsurable, perhaps 

we should eschew it, and while temper is a general and habitual state, humor 1s 80 
fluctuating that it varies in the same mind perpetually, and denotes a partial 
transitory state. Humor makes a man different from himself; therefore, by 
means let some of us cultivate it! But in order to be strictly scientific, there is 4 
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difference between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee, between humorsome and 
- humor, like wisdom, according to its original term ‘‘ wissen,” to know, 
unifies knowledge, but has so far extended its knowledge as to signify that faculty 
the mind by which the knowledge of the truth is received, and in a more limited 
the faculty of discovering the agreements and disagreements of different ideas. 
= wit is no wit, but seizes with an eagle eye that which escapes the notice of 
the thinker, and elicits truths which are in vain sought for, but lie, according to 
Addison, in the assemblage of ideas, and putting them together with quickness and 
variety. The difference between dry and moist humor is hinted at by the ancients, 
andis, we Suppose, that when the humorist is dry he generally finds it necessary to 
wetit. This accounts, we think, successfully wh so many in our business are so 
funny. But one thing to their credit, they never let it get too dry without a proper 
of moisture, especially in Chicago. 
opr agents and lightning-rod men, who think they have all the fun there is in 
the world, and are the only abused class, should try insurance for a while. Trying 
to sell a fifty-cent subscription book for $4, and endeavoring to force upon an 
Illinois farmer a new li ghtning-rod, whose well-rodded barn, uninsured on account 
of the promised protection, has just been struck by lightning and burned to the 
ground with all its contents, is a pleasing pastime compared with nq | experiences 
of insurance men. If, like book publishers and lightning-rod men, he could only 
get up copyrights and patents to improve our business, what a success we all could 
make of it, and what never-to-be-accumulated wealth by the sale of these rights ? 

Any special, for example, who could invent a patent process for bringing an agent 

to heartily enjoy a cancellation, and the assured to appreciate an advance in rate, 
would become a richer man than Vanderbilt the first year; or some new process 
for producing a legislature who did not think insurance corporations fit and only 
subjects for plundering and hostile legislation, without any rights they are bound to 
respect; or a patent horoscope for finding the man who does not think his loss 
more than it is; to make the average insurer believe his risk 1s not the very best of 
its class in the town, and therefore entitled to a less rate than his neighbor's; or the 
average town and city that its fire department and future prospects are not at the 
head of all American towns and cities, and therefore entitled to the minimum ratage ; 
toinvent some dynamite machine which will explode the most universal and pop- 
ular theory of every city and town, that because they never had a larye fire they 
never will have, and therefore should not have their rates advanced to pay for those 
who do burn. As an illustration of this latter most desirable patent, we recently 
had two very remarkable coincidences. Just before the enormous conflagration at 
Savannah, by which half a square mile was burned and 1500 people rendered 
homeless, the citizens had been holding indignation meetings to protect themselves 
against the advance in rates made by those incorporated vultures, the insurance 
companies, At Utica, the very day before their great $800,000 fire, which burned 
upanentire block, The Utica Observer had a two-column article on insurance 
rates, which was a grand screed against the extortionate charges of insurance com- 

ies. The heading of the article was as follows: ‘‘ Business men say that Utica 
fas to pay for losses ih other cities and tuwns—With our unexcelled fire depart- 
ment they claim that the rates should be reduced—What will they do about it ?—A 
public meeting suggested.” 

But time at last makes all things equal, and retributive justice followed these 
attacks upon our pour, down-trodder profession. The mills of the gods ground not 
slowly, but seemed to be run by the patent process, for Sunday at 2 A. M. the entire 
establishment of the observing Observer was in ashes, and the editor busy, instead of 
church-going with the rest of us, in making up his proofs of loss on the extortionists 
he denounced on Saturday, and our much-maligned and long-suffering insurance 
companies were vindicated. Now, when this paper appeared in brand new type 
by an even exchange of his old fonts with the companies, we presume its heading 
ran something like this: ‘‘ Business men truthfully observe in other cities they have 
to pay for Utica losses—Our inefficient fire department, which let a large block of 
twelve brick stores, many of them with fire walls between, in the heart of the city, 
including considerable damage to surrounding property, burn, renders a large ad- 
vance of rates proper—Indeed, rates should increased 1000 per cent, so that 
other innocent cities and towns should not be obliged to pay Utica losses—What 
willinsurance companies do about it?—The public should compel the insurance 
companies to accept this advance in rates.” 

But did the editor editorialize thusly? Oh no, for a stern chase between truth 
and error is far too long, and with an erroneous statement ten minutes ahead truth 
cannot catch it in a lifetime. Perhaps you whose companies have shed their tears 
over these terrible conflagrations will say, if this 1s the humor of fire insurance we 
do not want to catch it, and wonder where the laugh comes in; but there are those 
who laugh at a funeral even, and we submit that this on the whole is funny. 

Among the numerous inventions of modern times we regret to notice the dis- 
covery by an eagle-eyed patentee of the West that petroleum applied to shingles 
adds greatly to their durability. The innumerable applications to insurance com- 
os by men who seem to consider them as hospitals, philanthropists and benevo- 
ent institutions, also are permeated with a vein of humor, but the last request, 
which would seem to add insult to injury, was that received from a neighboring city 
asking a fire insurance company to contribute money for the purchase of fireworks 
with which to celebrate the Fourth of July—a good deal like compelling the poor 
fellow on the gallows to buy his own rope, especially in memory of the Portland 
fire, which originated from one of these Liliputian incendiaries. 

Our Mark ‘Twain started a monument for Adam; but I knew a man in Bristol, 
R. L, so idiotically honest that, when after an meee and final adjustment, sell- 
ing the goods afterwards at a profit, he sent back his check for the balance to the in- 
surance company, and I propose a dime subscription to erect a monument to his 
memory on Lincoln Park. Why our legislature now in session, who seem to have 
nothing to do except to tamper with insurance bills, did not appoint him a con- 
Servator or sentence him to an insane asylum, that such a bad example might be 
forever squelched, we know not; but this man was nearly as honest as the special 
agent of a well-known insurance company who, having at a railroad eating-house 
called for boiled eggs, struck an unhatched chicken and sent up fifteen cents addi- 
tional, the difference in price between boiled eggs and boiled chicken, on the 

und that he never beat an eating-house. This is the man Diogenes was looking 
or with his little lantern, but never found him. But had that crusty old philosopher 
lived in our day we would have found him right here in this room without the aid of 
tither his dog or his lamp. After this monument is safely constructed, we would 
recommend a gallows of gigantic size for the benefit of the man who invented par- 

matches, and the ignoble villain who first discovered kerosene oil. 

In forms of policies we often find unintended traces of humor, much funnier than 
anything ever produced by Mark Twain or Ward. I give you a pair of samples 

were actually sent to a well-known company in good faith by,the agent: ‘‘$200 
on his two stuffed snakes, one known as the Ohio black snake, fourteen feet long, 
one known as the Missouri rattlesnake, being twelve feet long; $600 on his 
Snake known as the Great Webster County, Iowa, snake, being eighteen feet long, 
alive and horrible ; $150 on his fifty-nine other snakes of different sizes and species, 
Rot to exceed $50 on any one snake; $100 on his snake and other cages and appur- 
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tenances belonging to this show, and $450 on his automatic hand-power museum 
and musical instruments, all contained in the one-story frame shingle roofed addi- 
tion on the west side and adjoining No. 8 North First street, Marshalltown, Iowa.” 
The other form is as follows: ‘Two Anzonx models, $600 each, $1200; eight Anzonx 
models of the eye, ear, skin, heart, head, etc., $35; one Anzonx model of the tooth, 
$30. And here we have an example of the moral hazard of over-insurance ; for 
why, when models of the more important organs of the human bovly hike the eye, 
ear, skin, heart, head, ete., should only average $4.72 each, should a model of the 
human tooth, which can be, bought for $7 per set, including the eye tooth, be prized 
at $30?" The form then further covers one female skeleton articulated. e had 
always fondly cherished the idea that the divine sex were somewhat and sometimes 
iven to articulation; but the articulation of a skeleton, shades of our mothers-in- 
aw defend us! The balance of the form covers as follows: ‘Fifty charts all 
ainted in oil, containing a general, a special and microscopic view of the human 
y, representing ail the different parts of the body, commencing with the bones 
and ligaments and fractures, with special views of the joints; representations of the 
muscles in various parts, with magnified views ; representations of the nervous sys- 
tem, the vascular system, the arterial system, and all that is necessary to represent 
a full view of all the external and internal organs of the human body, many of the 
organs being from ten to 100 times larger than life." 
ot long since I had in my possession the policy of an insurance company, 
which, to relieve the grim suspicion of the survivors, I will say was recently care- 
fully laid away in its little grave from further mischief—issued to an insurance man- 
ager, insuring his contingent! We trust this form has been patented before other 
managers seize upon it, for we fear the home offices would not consider it in the 
humorous manner with which we are pleased to deal with it, did they know such a 
large moral hazard was introduced into the element of their American manage- 
ments. 

The claims made upon insurance companies are also often most singular and 
diabolically fantastic. We may have heard of the butcher who lost his bulldog, 
suffocated with smoke during a partial damage to his stock, who made a claim for 
the animal as stock-in-trade, raw, wrought and in process ; of the lady who claimed 
her false teeth and cork leg under the head of wearing apparel, and of she who 
claimed the loss of a canary bird under the head of musical instruments. And asa 
fact we knew of a minister who had his goods stored under a regular warehouse 
form, who made a claim for eleven barrels of old sermons, under the clause, 
‘* goods sold, both delivered and undelivered.” The adjuster, however, was up to 
the case, as most of them are up to snuff, and disputed the claim on the ground 
that the congregation was sold and not the goods! But what a moral hazard was 
here! And how many of you could have withstood the temptation had you been a 
member of the distinguished divine’s congregation, to have secretly applied the 
torch had you obtained a good chance, had you known that eleven barrels of old 
sermons were waiting to be turned upside down and once more perpetrated upon 
your sacrilegious ears ? 4 

Even the calendar fiend of late years has been catching the humor, which was 
never supposed to exist in our profession. Camels have taken the place of coats of 
arms; very properly too, we think, as this distinguished beast can get along with- 
out water and carry their reservoir along with them—well calculated for deserts and 
heavy burdens, and to prevent spontaneous combustion. Roosters in this year of 
our Lord 1884 are playing a prominent part; and why not,'if a goose saved Rome ? 
Though what there is to crow about in our business for the last two years we have 
been unable to detect. One well-known company represents a lot of different-sized 
devils to its calendar patrons. Many of us also remember tlie distinguished calen- 
dar got up by a well-known company some years ago, of a classical order, where 
Neptune, the god of water, was playing upon a burning city ; but the lithographic 
firm, taking a poetical license with this calendar, and in order to make it graceful, 
tied a bow knot in the hose; and the criticism of the calendar by an old fireman, 
like that of the Irish farmer when called upon to criticise a famous picture by a well- 
known artist, remarked, ‘‘ It's all very foine, but who iver saw ten pigs atin pacably 
in a row wid nivera fut in the trough ?’’ and as the fireman said, not without wit, 
‘* How do they get so much water through a hose with a knot tied in it ?”’ 

A company, of which some of you may Lave heard—the Lion Fire Insurance 
Company—thought they had struck about the thing in the calendar line. A very 
handsome lithograph by Matt Morgan, published by a leading house in Cincinnati, 
representing a lion and lioness with unweaned cubs, all busily engaged in their 
daily and chief occupation of drawing their daily meal from the maternal font. 
But a country agent put a quietus upon the distribution of this work of art by noti- 
fying the company that the first one he gave away to one of its best customers—-not 
insured in the Lion—who had had a loss adjusted not entirely to his satisfaction, 
stating that the calendar was so suggestive it would not work, as upon presentin 
the first copy to the aforesaid customer he received it with a ghastly hypercritica 
smile, that it was the most appropriate design he had ever seen for an insurance 
calendar, as they were such a lot of suckers! This is not an original joke, and the 
present retailers thereof must not be held responsible for so odorous a comparison. 

Our esteemed and most able president in his letter of invitation was good enough 
to observe that, having tried all kinds, he would like to hear from a Hartford un- 
derwriter. Although considering myself a sort of cross at this date between a 
Connecticut Yankee and a “‘ blarsted foreigner,” I felt very much flattered that I 
was yet considered an underwriter of the Hartford school. You may have heard 
what Mark Twain, now aresident of our city, said about Hartford the first time he 
visited it: ‘‘I have been,” he said, ‘‘ about ten days in Hartford, and shall return 
thereto before long; I think it niust be the handsomest city in the Union in sum- . 
mer. It is the moneyed centre of the State, and one of its capitals also, for Con- 
necticut is so law-abiding and so addicted to law that there is not room enough in 
one city to manufacture all the articles they need. Hartford is the place where the 
insurance companies all live. They’use some of the houses for dwellings. The 
others are for insurance offices. So it is easy to see that there is quite a spirit of 
speculative enterprise there. Many of the inhabitants have retired from business, 
but the others labor along in the old customary way as presidents of insurance 
companies. It is said that a citizen went West from there once to be gone a week, 
He was gone three. A friend said: ‘ : : 

«What kept you so long? You must have enjoyed yourself!’ ‘ Yes, I did en- 
joy myself, and that delayed me some. But that was not the worst of it. The people 

eard that there was a Hartford man aboard the train, and so they stopped me at 
every station, trying to get me to go for president of an insurance company.’ But 
I suppose it was a lie.” 5 Bre 

I, however, have not been troubled in the manner described by Mr. Twain, in 
my efforts to get here upon this occasion, Some of you have heard of Hartford, 
and some of its insurance corporations have also been heard of by a few of you who 
are the best posted in the business. Still, before I am through you will be led to 
exclaim, as did the Queen of Sheba on her visit to Solomon, ‘‘ The half has not 
been told.” You may have heard of some of our institutions, but not all. 

Perhaps you do not know that we have in our State a casualty insurance company 
which commenced business in 1880. While not located in Hartford, its head office 
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is in a neighboring village called North Canaan, a place spoken of in the old hymn: 
‘* If you get there before I do, tell them I am coming, too.’ During the last three 
years it has made rapid strides on the principle that nothing multiplied by some- 
thing does not always give a very large product. The last annual statement of the 
company showed its entire solvency, owing mainly to the fact that in the casualty 
business no reinsurance fund is necessary. Its gross assets on January I, 1883, 
amounted to the magnificent sum of $840.29, of which $540.29 was the amount due 
for unpaid premiums, and the balance, $300, cash deposited in the Canaan Sav- 
ings Bank. Whether this bank has been broken down under the immense load it 
was obliged to carry for this corporation we are not advised. Probably it is still 
swimming on the top of the water, as it seems to be entirely too light to sink. Its 
cash income for the year was $1,191.92, and its gross expenditures, including losses, 
brokerages, commissions and salaries, were $1,132.03. Do not smile, my friends, for 
how many of you can show such a large balance on the right side for that notorious 
year? Perhaps, also, gentlemen, you may think that in this part of America you 
monopolize all the mutual fire insurance companies of the country, but it is not so. 
We have several in our State. I will make special mention of the Washington 
Mutual, named for the father of his country, and, therefore, cannot tell a lie; and 
we can probably assume its statement, as sworn to, is correct, with an over-estimate 
of nothing, with assets about the same, and upon that statement it is entitled to 
both the cake and the hatchet. On the 1st of January its gross cash assets 
amounted to the sum of $90.54. Mr. Logan, fere, was president, and Mr Logan, 
%ls, secretary—no relation, as far as we know, to the next vice-president of our 
country, the brunetted aspirant from your State. These assets, we beg to inform 
you, were not invested in Western railroad bonds, United States fours, and other 
doubtful securities; but were cash, as sworn to, in the office of the company. It 
ains me, as a carpet-bagger from the Wooden Nutmeg State, to say that its liabil- 
ities were more than its assets, as they swear that the interest on borrowed money 
amounted to the sum of $750; but, very much to the credit and genius of the man- 
agement, this was their gross liabilities. No outstanding losses, no reinsurance re- 
serve, nothing due from other companies, no unpaid salaries, no taxes due. Their 
income is equal to their credit, cash received being $206.74. Why they should, 
however, so recklessiy mismanage their cash on hand and not placeit in some good 
bank, where they could get three per cent on call, is a problem which Hartford un- 
derwriters, accustomed to the other way of doing business, cannot solve. We 
trust that Logan, Jere and fils, are under satisfactory bonds, else one trip to Chicago 
would absorb the assets and leave the company badly in debt to the officers. You 
hypercritics who desire to analyze and go into details may like to know 
why they borrowed $750. The expenditure account, as sworn to in the 
Connecticut Department, shows as follows: Paid for losses, $750 and no 
cents (cents with a ‘‘C'" is what we mean); paid salaries, fees, etc., $30.19. Ifthey 
had had no losses, it is very easy to see they would have shown a percentage of 
rofit unequaled by any of the American and foreign companies reporting to the 
ew York Insurance Department. But alas! that gigantic, unfathomable and un- 
bridgable ‘‘if.’’ And this is encouraging to all of us, that a mutual fire insurance 
company in the State of Connecticut, named after the first President of this great 
Republic, showed a loss ratio for the year 1883 of nearly 400 per cent; but this by 
no means is our only mutual company. Do not think | give you the best at first. 
In Woodbury, Conn., we have a company aged, respected, revered and venerable, 
called the Farmers Mutua', which commenced business just ten years ago. Its gross 
assets as sworn to—and we have enough faith in the honesty and integrity of Con- 
necticut people to believe they will not exaggerate a statement to the insurance de- 
partment, especially since our friend Benjamin Butler was elected Governor of the 
neighboring State, where our most highly esteemed but critical friend Tarbox is 
Insurance Commissioner—amount to the sum of $10. It also, like its junior 
and Washington confrere, keeps its assets in the company’s office. Alas, and I 
say it with bended head, the gross liabilities of this company amount to $499.50. 
If we could throw off the $499 from the statement, we should pass it without a mur- 
mur; but alas, the same Brobdignagian shadow of the invulnerable ‘‘if.’’ The 
total premiums received during the year in cash were $15. This statement 
will bear investigation, and to it we call the special attention of Commissioner Tar- 
box of Massachusetts. Where is that $5 gone to? Are the officers under 
proper bonds? But we can pardon all this taint and suspicion of fraud 
when we come to the expenditures. The salaries and fees, gentlemen, for 
the year amount to exactly $5, while the taxes amounted to $10. Here, my friends, 
is another illustration of the outrageous and persistent taxation of insurance cor- 
rations. Fifteen dollars income, $10 taxes; 6624 per cent tax on the entire 
income—unprecedented, barbarous and unheard of. Therefore, my friends, when 
you wonder why our Hartford companies are not more successful, and why the 
£tna and others are not much larger than they are, please bear in mind the fearful 
competition they have to meet with with the mutual companies of our own State, 
who take the very bread, as shown in these statements, from the mouths of the 
widowed and orphaned stockholders of our stock companies. 

Do not dream that I have exhausted the solidity of the mutual institutions of our 
State, for, unlike the sailor who, when served pork and hard tack, with pudding for 
dessert, eats his pudding first, I have kept the best for the last. 

We have in our State an institution known asthe Harwinton Mutual, whose 
president bears the name of Barbour, who, as you will sce from the expense ac- 
count hereinafter named, shaves close. For a regular antiquarian aboriginal 
mutual, commend us to our Harwinton company as a genuine paleontographical 
corporation of the old school of conservative fossils, long since extinct, a fly unspid- 
ered in the cobwebs of antiquity, and it should promptly change its name to the 
Megatherium Mutual, a regular antediluvian paleozoic of the carboniferous ages. 
The sworn statement of this solid institution shows the total gross cash assets, con- 
sisting of cash in the office ot the company, $61.50. We commend the astuteness 
of this corporation to the great institutions, of keeping their money where they 
know where to find it, like the darkey who, when he dropped the teakettle in the 
bottom of the well, claimed it was not lost because he knew where to find it. Me- 
thinks I hear a murmur of wonder where these large assets could come from ; but 
by a singular coincidence, without the aid of perjury, we believe, it shows that the 
income for the year consisted of cash received for premiums $61.50. We regret to 
say, however, that the liabilities for unearned premiums amounted to the large sum 
of $1,229.87, and therefore by the same ruling which the rest of us have to survive 
under, their assets seem to be somewhat impaired to the tune of about 2000 per cent. 
But when you come to the expense account, it is a model to be followed. Gross 
expenditures for the year, $19.75, consisting of taxes $10, and all other payments 
and expenditures, including losses and salaries, $9.75! Happy Harwinton! 
Blessed be nothing annually! 

There is no house that we know of that will keep out an insurance agent, except 
the poorhouse and the States prison. For skill and shrewdness they are supposed 
to have no equal. We have in mind one from Connecticut who was sent to buy 
a patent, which, while considered very desirable to the buyer, he wished to obtain 
at the smallest possible price, and selected an agent who would be considered by 











many an unappreciated medium. It is needless to say that the i 

only succeeded in buying the patent at a less price, but insured ‘aon agent not 

~*~ poten as part pay for _ ie. r, taking 
om Moore must have been a life insurance agent when he : 

lines: ‘‘ Assurance never failed to get admission the houses of the green mat 

A well-known clergyman of Waterbury, Conn., astonished his congre ati 
other Sunday evening when the fire alarm rang and numerous anxious wei ba 
for the door with what he considered undue haste, by saying he hoped the jeg 
men would not disturb the meeting by going to the fire, as there would he, 
greater fire sometime which they would all want to get away from, : 

In aloss of W. J. Queen & Co., 49 Michigan avenue, in this city of Chi 
the proofs give the origin of the fire ‘‘ rats in a pile of green coffee in sacks," 
we respectfully submit an interpolation in the Chicago schedule of twenty-five = 
for rats on the premises ; and if the hazard is as large as a Chicago rat this is ce 
small charge. ut a 

There has been of late years a great divergence of opinion among underwriters— 
especially on the Pacific coast, where this business is a specialty—as to the des} 
ability of insuring grain crops, and we are accustomed to think that these ols 2 
times of moral, physical and incendiary hazard are the worst of all periods in the 
world’s his‘ory; but some 3000 years before the old A2tna was organized, when - 
presume, fire insurance’companies were unknown, very sharp and well-posted in 
cendiaries prevailed, who seemed to understand their business, and to have patent 
and most successful methods of their own, which fully equaled the candle machines 
and other inventions ofour day. Mrs. O'Leary's cow, my friends, who in a mo- 
ment of ill-timed passion lifted up her sacrilegious heel against a kerosene lantern 
and literally chic-cow-coed this noble village and our companies, was not the world’s 
first incendiary by any manner of means. To those of us who are thorough} 
familiar with the Scriptures, which I presume includes every man here present thi 
statement may not be orthodoxically Washingtonian, and entitle the writer to the 
hatchet, yet as Mrs. Opie says lying consists only in the intent to deceive, we think 
it will pass—may remember our friend Samson, who was quite a successful firebug 
in his way, and a bad man to have for a neighbor when he was offended. The 
fourth verse of the XV chapter of the Book of Judges gives us a very lucid account 
of the exploits of this ancient incendiary, who went out and caught 300 foxes, turned 
them tail to tail, put a firebrand in the midst between the two tails, set the brands 
on fire and let them go into the standing corn of the Philistines, burning up both 
shocks and standing corn, with the vineyards and olives—exactly as in our day, a 
woman was at the bottom ofit all, the act being one of revenge upon the Philistines 
for meddling with Mrs. Samson. The Philistines thereupon came on and cremated 
both his wite and his father-in-law, the Hittite ; but, as far as we know, with strange 
injustice unknown to modern times, the mother-in-law escaped without injury, 
Abimelech, whom you old Sunday school scholars probably remember, and who lived 
about 200 years previous to Samson, as related from the forty-seventh verse of the 
IX chapter of the same record, did even worse, committing arson of the first degree, 
piling boughs of trees against the door of the Tower of Schechem, crowded with 
people, and set them on fire, burning and smothering tooo men and women; and if 
any of you biblican curiosity hunters wish to know what there formerly existed in 
the fireproof line, in those days, let them read of the tree which set on fire could not 
be consumied, as in the third book of Exodus. While I do not come here as a mis- 
sionary, these items are quaintly interesting as illustrating the fact that incendiaries 
did not commence with insurance companies. 

My friends, let me conclude these meandering and somewhat desultory remarks 
with a few more serious thoughts. The field men are the sinews and nerves of our 
corporal existence. It is well that we should emulate to some degree the spirit of 
chivalry. For, however overstrained and fantastic were many ofits doctrines in the 
days of feudalism, they were founded on generosity and self-denial. Scott said if 
the world was delivered of chivalry, it would be difficult to conceive the existence of 
virtue among the human race. Mindful that the largest mind is that which can for- 
get the most, to simply understand one’s own individual interests and faithfully 
pursue them only so long as we can identify them as our own, at the expense of 
others, is simply to misunderstand them. Industry and perseverance accomplish 
everything and are needed to the attainment of any end; in our business, as in all 
other occupations, perpetual pushing is by all recognized a prominent factor in its 
success. Even better than to strike when the iron is hot is to make the iron hot by 
striking. Lack of knowledge is one great cause of failure. We all recognize that 
the chief impracticabilities we meet in our business, and the worst stumbling block 
to success, is competition based upon ignorance. We believe in practice versus 
theory, and in experience and sagacity against stupid prejudice and illusory beliefs, 
Theretore do not perpetuate error, but assist to euioa us from the eternity of ignor- 
ance. While we may well live in our own vital individualities, and each mindis 
entitled to its own method, by the aggregate combination and comparison of views 
we cannot fail to be benefited. Outside of the education a man gives to himself he 
can find one that he receives from others of equal or even greater benefit, and we 
can often well afford to adopt the well-grounded opinion of others. My triends,I 
am as much and as radically a hobbyist as any of you, but the concentration of all 
- experience is that no association can reap the highest success, either individu- 
ally or collectively, unless the minority yields to the majority. This is the only safe 
ground. The success of this association depends upon its good common sense, for 
common sense is simply instinct or original brain, born in its possessor and aided 
by cultivation, and is but a modification of genius, possibly uneducated brain ; but 
brain for all that, which, although its possessor may neither be able to spell, write 
nor talk after a collegiate model, yet in its maxims while the man of common sense 
may murder the king’s English, he will never slaughter his company. Common 
sense has been defined as the average sensibility and intelligence of man undis- 
turbed by his individual peculiarities, which in spite of culture is a rare commodity. 
Walpole declared common sense was the best wisdom he knew of, and the best 
philosophy, and Pope that fine sense and exalted sense are not so useful as com- 
mon sense, nor forty men of wit equal to one man of common sense. 

It is at these feasts of social and mental reunion that our profession, the success 
of which the ignorant base upon chance, is bein radually digested into a system 
in which chance presents its minimum, and which is amenable to a law as inevit- 
able as any principle known to science. The proverb commends itself to us that 
‘* Discretion is the better part of valor.” Let us then be discreet, for discretion is the 
operation of reason, and a guide to win. ‘‘A prudent enemy,” it has been said, 
‘tis preferable to an indiscreet friend.” 

e thoroughly believe in these meetings of the field men, in the skill, observa- 
tion, vigilance and patience, firm but constant, coming from this intercourse of 
interest, imparting and receiving knowlelge. Locke laid the depth and extensive 
ness Of his own knowledge to a rule he had laid down of conversing with 
scriptions of men on those topics that formed their own peculiar profession and 
pursuits; and as Dr. Watts well says: ‘‘ The notions and sentiments of other 
judgments, as well as our own memory, makes our property, and turns it intoa 
part of ourselves,” 
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There should be a golden thread which unites us together, which not even a 
sword can sever. Let the corner-stone of our union be mutual devotedness 
the best and truest principles of our business. Determination should succeed 
vonsultation ; deeds hold the balance of power; practice is more powerful than 
profession ; the promotion of mutual fellowship inspired by these gatherings in- 
our pleasure, profit and ambition—that triangular motive of human action, 
and perhaps with us the greatest of these is profit. Certainly there is nothing 
ter than a prophet, and the echo of previous years gives its hollow response. 
Peeccess anywhere is founded upon concentration. No business, no organization, 
combination or association can or will succeed without concentration of power in 
e one head ; SO, as in Church or State, if the head fails the fault is with the 
ection not with the system, and the locality of the head should be nearest the con- 
yenience of the members. ‘The greater the concentration, when based on ability, 
the ter the success. Upon whom and in whom the responsibility if not the 
ency concentrates, is a roblem the importance of which must be sustained 
pyanintelligent and impartia analysis of the business for the last twenty years. 
Continuing to wait for the black sheep to die seems no longer a necessity, for long 
before that time comes the greatest underwriter among us will be represented bya 
inch of dust. Let us then keep together, and those among us who do right, con- 
stituting we believe the large majority, do the best we can by moral suasion and 
sound fosic to convert those who do not. Furnish a cannibal with a little food, 
ra than turn cannibal ourselves and live on each other. As for the expense, 
dollar is well expended ; we cannot invent perpetual motion, but we can and 
do develop perpetual pushing, remembering that the successful working of every- 
thing depends upon perseverance and right doing. Let us, therefore, as we sepa- 
rate from this gathering, proceed once more to the front and to success with renewed 
determination, good will and ambition, with the motto inscribed on our banners, 


Exterentia Docet. 

C. C. Hine, editor of The Insurance Monitor, closed the afternoon 
session with an address entitled, “ An Effort to Ascertain What the Mat- 
ter Is,” illustrating it with numerous diagrams giving the comparative 
loss to risks in force, loss to premiums, the rate of premiums, the surplus 
dividends and gross expenditures. 

The association then adjourned until evening, when it again assembled 
to listen to a lecture on ‘‘ Spontaneous Combustion,” by John M. Ordway 
of the Boston School of Technology. The hall was crowded with the 
members and with guests from the National Association of Fire Engineers. 
The lecturer began by showing the various methods of obtaining fire from 
the antiquated tinder-box up to the zsthetic only-light-on-the-box match 
of this advanced age. He then went on to say that the most common 
cases of spontaneous combustion were attributable to the great usage of 
animal and vegetable oils, These were used with all kinds of things, and 
often lay around with materials very well adapted to lie low until, by 
their united efforts, they loomed up in the shape of fire. There was really 
no safety against fire with any oils, although mineral oils were not so 
prone to combustion as the others. The action of air, when it had free 
access to any cotton or similar substance permeated with oil, was a pre- 
ventive of spontaneous combustion, provided the air could get at it freely 
so as to ventilate it thoroughly. Sawdust and oil were also liable to com- 
bustion. Spontaneous combustion from essential oils was not impos- 
sible, but no case of such had ever come under the speaker’s notice. 
Black silks, owing to a certain substance with which they were weighted, 
were liable to spontaneous combustion, and hence their almost always 
being packed in shallow boxes., Aniline black used in cotton was 
dangerous, as were also the materials for making fireworks when mixed 
together. Nitro-glycerine when in a liquid state was inclined towards 
spontaneous combustion. Coal was dangerous, especially British and 
that of Cape Breton. The lecturer gave an account of the many ships 
that had been known to burn up owing to the coal on board causing 
spontaneous combustion. He wenton to say that in many cases where 
steam was accused of having set fire to places, it was not the heat of the 
steam pipes but the friction caused by their vibrating against wood, 
which, rendered exceedingly dry by the heat of the steam, very speedily 
caught fire. 

On the morning of the second day the State boards sent in reports as 


follows : 
INDIANA. 


At the annual meeting of the Indiana Association of Underwriters its secretary 
made an extended and full report on the condition of the State, embodying the 
then existing difficulties attending the work of organizing local boards and main- 
tenance of rates made by the State Board of Commissioners, stating that later on in 
the year, by the assistance of the Local Board Commission at Cincinnati, through 
Commissioner Bennett, an improvement had been made in all departments of the 
work, and that there were in existence in a more or less active condition eighty- 

local boards. I desire to say that at most of the points difficulties existed. ina 
greater or less degree, consequent upon a condition of demoralization for a long 
_ of time, produced by cutting rates and other infringements on the rights of 
im who claims to be ‘‘ the noblest work of God.” Therefore, the work of redemp- 
tion has been slow, and required constant and vigilant work to keep these organi- 
zations in repair and in shape, to meet the objects to be secured through this 

nel, Happily I can say that at this time these points are practically classed 
as “in order,” and are realizing favorable results. The work accomplished during 
the year has resulted in an increase of local organizations ; at present there are 112 
active local boards, five in the hands of managers and twenty-five in the hands of 
Slamping secretaries. ‘The latter mode works very successfully, and meets the 
Views and wishes of agents. The compact system is in successful operation at 





Indianapolis, Evansville, Elkhart, Goshen and Kokomo, and application is now 
pending for appointment of a manager at Terre Haute. To the commission at 
Cincinnati we are largely indebted for our success. Commissioner Bennett has 
had charge of the work; to him also we are greatly indebted for favorable results, 


B, W. KELSEY, President, 
OnIo. 


At our last report there were 123 towns under local boards. Now there are 159 ° 
in which we have local boards and printed tariffs, and in most of these places I am 
eee to say the boards are harmonious and in good working order. There are a 
ew notable exceptions, and these must have vigorous treatment or serious results 
will follow. It is largely the fault of the companies themselves that there are defec- 
tions. We have now twenty important places where there is no board, which will 
be reached in due time. Our tariffs have been formed upon a model of the mini- 
mum tariff furnished by the State board, and much better results have been obtained 
than heretofore, J. A. WEINLAND, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS. 


We have within the borders of this State, at present writing, 194 operative suc= 
cessful local boards. Fifty-five of them have been organized within the current 
year. There is also within our jurisdiction thirteen smooth-working compacts, 
most of which have been organized ——— the machinery of the Illinois State 
Board. Our membership is at present fifty-nine, not as large as it should be. 
Companies do not give us the support me | should, and some refuse to pay assess- 
ments for our support, though the cost of maintaining our board is far below the 


average. 
O. E, CULBERTSON, President. H. H. Hosss, Secretary. 


WISCONSIN, MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA UNION. 

At our report we made announcement that there were in Wisconsin seventy-three, 
in Minnesota fifty-nine and in Dakota forty-nine local boards—a total of 191. Since 
then we have rated in Wisconsin sixty-four, in Minnesota thirty-five, in Dakota 
twelve, and now have in working order in Wisconsin 137 local boards, in Min- 
nesota ninety-four, in Dakota‘sixty-one, or a total of 292. In addition, we have 
specially rated the elevators and warehouses upon eight lines of railroad. Our 
board covers larger territory than any other, and few appreciate the. immense 
amount of work already done. While the companies usually respond well, there 
are still some who desire the benefits without sharing the burdens. 

C. W. PoTTeER, President. 
Iowa. 

Since the last report three compacts have been established, two stamping secre- 
taries and nine local boards. The report shows some defection, but vigorous meas- 
ures have been taken to suppress it, with some degree of suceess. The boards are 
generally in good working order. 

After these reports were read, the chair announced for discussion the 
subject: ‘‘In a Special Hazard, What Constitutes Vacancy, Such as Wiil 
Render Void or Voidable a Policy.” The discussion was opened by W. 
F, Fox, who urged that when the special ceased to be used for the pur- 
poses for which it was originally intended, it became vacant. The machin- 
ery and apparatus need not be removed, but a change in the purposes for 
which it was originally occupied constituted vacancy. In some instances, 
within the speaker’s knowledge, factories had been kept running at occa- 
sional periods only for the purpose of dodging the vacancy clause in the 
insurance policies. What would constitute vacancy in such a case, and 
how long the periods might be in which they were not in actual operation, 
would probably be a question for the courts. But it was well settled that 
if a store ceased to be used for the purposes of sale it would be vacant, 
even though the goods were on the shelf. So with a dwelling, it became 
vacant when it ceased to be used for purposes of human habitation ; this, 
though the parties visited it daily to see that everything was all right. 

J. B. Bennett said that no general rule could be laid down as to what 
constituted vacancy. Each individual case must be determined upon its 
own merits ; the underwriter could not look at the abstract question, for 
he must always treat for a settlement. Fine distinctions were of little 
use before juries, who were always predisposed to give the assured the 
benefit of every doubt. 

C. C. Hine, in a general way, agreed with Mr. Fox. Whether given 
premises were vacant or not was a question of fact for a jury, but the fact 
was so intimately interwoven with the law as to make the question ex- 
ceedingly difficult of application. He would modify the definition of what 
constitutes vacancy as given by Mr. Fox. In his opinion a special be- 
came vacant when it ceased to be used as it was at the time the insur- 
ance was effected. 

Mr. Cunningham called attention to the fact that many factories cease 
to operate at certain seasons of the year by the very nature of their de- 
sign. It could hardly be contended that by closing at sifch periods they 
became vacant thereby. The question could hardly be decided without a 
given form of policy and a given state of facts. 

When ‘‘ Tidings From the Compacts” were called for, it was announced 
that at a meeting of compact managers, recently held at Rockford, IIl., 
the compacts were reported to be all in excellent working order. The 
field men could aid further, and their co-operation was asked. 

Mr. Hine suggested that the highest compliment that could be passed 
upon the compact system was given by the non-compact agents in that 
they hated the compacts as the devil hates holy water. 
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W. F. Fox then took the platform and delivered an address on “ Rate vs. 
Coinsurance,” which was listened to with great attention and was received 
with much demonstration of approval. His address was as follows: 


RATE vs. COINSURANCE. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association—That ‘‘ there is nothing new 
under the sun”’ is probably as true as to insurance as to physical science. 

There are, however, different presentations of the same general matter, which 
have the appearance of being new, but which are merely the result of kaleidoscopic 
changes of the original subject seen at different angles of observation. 

It will hardly be expected that new principles of underwriting or new rules of 
practice can be presented to so intelligent a body of professionals as this association, 
and in treating any subject there is danger of being accused of ‘‘ threshing old 
straw."" However, as the question in hand is one of great importance in under- 
writing, your patient attention is invited to a few thoughts it suggests. 

The subject to be considered—‘‘ Rate vs. Coinsurance '’—involves three proposi- 
tions: First, what is rate? Second, what is coinsurance? and third, what is the 
relation between rate and coinsurance? First, what is rate: Rate is the aggregate 
measure of every element of the hazard insured against, or the cost of insurance, 
including expense and profit, mathematically expressed, and has reference to the 
per centum to be charged the insured by the insurer, as compensation for assuming 
the hazard or liability to loss involved in the risk covered by insurance. 

Rate may be said to be either standard or proportionate. 

Standard rate expresses the aggregate value or the sum of all the hazards in arisk, 
or the full measure of liability to loss, modified by the probability of salvage, as 
predicated upon full insurance—that is, where value and insurance are equal, and 
where there is the minimum liability to loss upon partial destruction of the property 
covered, and the maximum liability to loss upon total destruction ; for under full in- 
surance partial property loss involves partia) insurance loss, and total property loss 
involves total insurance loss, tor value and loss are always in proportion; therefore, 
liability to loss and rate must be in proportion also, as liability depends upon value 
and rate depends upon loss. > 

What may be termed standard rate applies to full insurance, and what may be 
termed proportionate rate applies to partial insurance. Every rate, therefore, is 
either standard or proportionate, and whether full or partial as to either is a matter 
of concern to underwriters. 

In a standard rate, all the elements of danger in a risk, up to the fire point (in- 
ternal and external), and all features of safety which may affect the salvage likely 
to be secured in the event of fire, also the average experience of companies upon 
the class of risks in question from physical and moral causes, both of which flow 
into the common record, and for which a proper charge must be made, are con- 
sidered and estimated. 

In a proportionate rate the standard estimate must be increased in view of the 
increase of liability to loss, measured with reference to the value of property at risk 
and the amount of insurance written, for excess of value has a bearing upon possi- 
ble loss and salvage under partial destruction, With partial property loss, under 
full insurance, the conditions of value and insurance being equal, property and in- 
surance losses and salvages are equal; but under partial insurance, the conditions 
being unequal, the losses and salvages are unequal, and insurance loss increases in 
proportion to the inequality existing. 

A partial destruction of property partially insured may involve a total insurance 
loss, but with total destruction, the factor of salvage being eliminated, both prop- 
erty and insurance suffer to the extent of liability. 

hile it is true that with partial insurance the insurer's liability cannot, no mat- 
ter what be the value, exceed the amount written as a maximum, nevertheless the 
chances to lose this sum are increased all along the loss line, from the minimum to 
the maximum of insurer's liability, in proportion to the difference between insur- 
ance and value, and rate should be correspondingly increased to the proper figure. 

Every departure, therefore, from full insurance where conditions are equal by in- 
crease of value or decrease of insurance, increases the liability to loss, and in inverse 
ratio decreases the probability of salvage, and these two features which enter into 
loss must be equalized in the proportionate rate to be charged. 

The increase of standard rate, in the proportion that the excess of value to in- 
surance bears to full value, orin proportion as insurance decreases below value, is the 
proper method of arriving at proportionate rate, for the liability to loss increases 
and the probability of salvage decreases as value exceeds insurance. To illustrate: 
If the value of property be, say, $10,000, and the amount of insurance thereon be, 
say, $1000, the chances for loss to the amount written, or any part thereof, are as 
ten is to one, as it is value that affects loss, and the value in this case is ten times the 
insurance, and any insurance loss sustained on partial property destruction is ten 
times greater than it would be if value and insurance were equal ; while the chances 
for salvage are as one is to ten, for as value exceeds insurance ten-fold only one- 
tenth of salvage can apply on insurance, nine-tenths going to the credit of property. 
In other words, the insurer is carrying a liability to partial loss on the excess of 
value over insurance, which in this case is $9000, without adequate compensation ; 
unless a proportionate rate be charged for under standard rate, the insurer expects 
to lose only © eae pens J with the value covered. Therefore, standard rate must 
be increased on value account in proportion as liability to loss is affected by value. 

It would seem from what has been shown that the proper rate for partial insur- 
ance is the proportionate rate to be ascertained by the rule given. If the increased 
rate for the increased liability to loss, consequent upon the excess of value above 
insurance, be not obtained, the insurer will be carrying an increased liability without 
adequate compensation, and it is the omission to secure increased pay for increased 
liability that unduly swells the ratio of loss to premium, for partial insurance at the 
rate of full insurance is affording partial insurance at a cut rate, the effect of which 
is seen in the loss record. 

If, applying the rule for proportionate rate in general practice, the figure reached 
shall be too high, the fault will be in the standard _rate adopted as the basis and not 
in the rule. Basis or standard rate, it must be remembered, is supposed to embrace 
the value of all the hazards entering into a risk to the fire point, modified by the 
value of salvage, proportionate rate being merely standard rate increased by the 
per cent of increase of liability to loss because of excess of value over insurance, 
and is simply a matter of proportion. 

Whether the rates now obtained by insurers are predicated on full or partial in- 
surance—the latter being always higher than the former—the record of companies 
must attest. If present rates are inadequate, viewed in the light of experience, the 
standard or basis rate must be properly adjusted and proportionate rates obtained 
in all cases of partial insurance, which, if properly constructed and equalized, will 
bring up average rates to an adequate figure. The only remedy for low rates is an 
advance, either directly or indirectly; directly, by an increase of the standard and 
proportionate rates charged, or indirectly by aeerye: 4 full insurance where it is now 
partial, which may be ‘done by the procurement of additional insurance by com- 
panies or by its equivalent, by making the insured his own insurer and acontributor 





to the full value in case of loss, thus decreasing loss and inereaci 
property but partially destroyed, and thereby afectin g en Salvage on 

To increase the rate in all cases if too low may not be practicable, fo ra 
may not be able to pay the increase if demanded, nor to carry full’ ins the assured 
if companies were disposed to waive all consideration of moral hazard aun a 
ing out of full insurance. But the insurers must have adequate or co: any, grow. 
rates for the hazards they assume or the business of underwriting will ‘en 
will be withdrawn from it, and the assured will be without insurance mk 
The procurement of adequate rates being a necessity, if the present Pap gs 
which question is left for insurers to decide, it becomes the duty of ates = 
or insurers to devise a method by which rates may be advanced to th ; ae 
_ and not embarrass the oe of the country. © Paying 

at present rates are not sufficient to make the business of in 
the average record, we think, will testify, while the tendency is to farts 
ableness, as will be admitted by any close observer of the “ signs of the * : 
To devise, therefore, a method which wiil check this tendency and which will 
store and preserve equilibrium between income and outgo is, perhaps, the su “A 
7 of the hour in underwriting. ‘ proms 

If the legitimate profits of ordinary business will not justify the insured in 
ing full insurance, nor in paying the proportionate advance on standard rates f : 
partial insuranee—for there is a limit to the insuring ability of the insured as well 
as a limit to the indemhifying ability of the insurer—the two extremes must wa 
and harmonize on a common basis. What the common ground is between full and 
partial insurance, or between standard and proportionate rate, on which both the 
Insurer and the insured may compromise without material prejudice to either— 
compensating the one and protecting the other—is one of the prime questions to be 
solved by the underwriter. To this question there would seem to be but one 
answer, namely, adopt coinsurance. 

This brings the inquiry, what is coinsurance? Coinsurance, as ordinarily un- 
derstood in underwriting, is an expression used to denote the relation existing be- 
tween insurers, and signifies that each is proportionately liable to the insured for 
loss in the event of fire. 

Coinsurance is of two kinds: First, that which relates to the liability of com. 
panies only, covering upon the same property, whether the insurance be full or 
partial; and second, that which relates to the liability of the insurer and the insured 
as a coinsurer on the same property, the insured being his own insurer in part, 
and contributing vo rata on any loss that may occur. j 

Under the first definition, the full loss is borne by the insurers, or companies, by 
pro rata contribution, whether the property be partially or fully insured; but under 
the second definition, the insurers pay only a portion of the loss, the insured con- 
tributing in proportion to the excess of value over insurance, except where modified 
by special limitation. 

It is coinsurance under the second definition that is proposed as a remedy for 
disproportionate or inadequate rates, the proposition being coinsurance by the 
insured, with its resultant benefits in equalizing rates through decrease of losses 
and increase of salvages. 

Coinsurance as between insurers and insured is co-existent with the system ot 
underwriting, and takes its origin in the early practice oi marine insurance, from 
which the fire branch has sprung up. * 

The marine average condition, as applied in fire insurance, which is only used 
exceptionally and by express agreement, has been formulated into what is now 
know as the special coinsurance clause, and affects contribution between under- 
writers and the insured, one form of which is as follows: 

In case of loss or damage under this policy this insurance shall be liable only in 
the proportion that the sum hereby insured bears to the total value of the entire 
ag owt | covered. 

hich is a contribution of insurance to value. 

This coinsurance clause is, in effect, the same as the ‘‘ average”’ clause in marine. 

Under the ordinary coinsurance clause in fire insurance the contribution to loss 
in full is made by the companies insuring as insurance is to insurance; the compa- 
nies paying possibly a total loss with partial destruction of property. Under the 
special coinsurance clause, which is analogous to the average clause in marine, the 
contribution to loss, on the entire property covered, is made by the companies in- 
suring as insurance is to value, the loss being always partial, except (value being 
sufficient) where there is total loss of property. Under the average clause in fire 
the contribution to loss by the companies —— on the several subjects covered, 
is-as value is to value, and may be partial or total, according to circumstances, for 
the proportions of loss and value may be equal when partial destruction will involve 
partial loss, and total destruction will involve total loss. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the loss value of the special coinsurance 
clause, the one being considered, is measured by the difterence between insurance 
and value—the less the difference the less its value, and the greater the difference 
the greater its value. 

The benefit of coinsurance to the insurer is in decreased liability and increased 
salvage in case of loss, which is its prime value. The benefit to the insured is in 
being enabled to procure partial insurance at minimum rate, in consideration ot 
proportionate contribution to loss, which is so much salvage to the direct insurer, 
which affects rate by reduction of loss. 

Rate, or value of insurance, being estimated by the ratio of loss (or really loss 
plus loading for expense and profit) to insurance, and coinsurance being estimated 
by the ratio of difference between insurance and value, we now come to the third 
proposition, which is: 

What is the relation between rate and coinsurance? It is one merely of mathe- 
matical proportion. a 

Rate, proper, applies to full insurance, and coinsurance applies to partial insur- 
ance, the excess of full value being carried by the insured, and, as already shown, 
rate increases in proportion to the excess of value above insurance, on account 
increase of liability to lose the partial amount insured; therefore, the relation of 
rate to coinsurance is in proportion to the excess of value, or the difference between 
full and partial insurance, and the rate value of the excess (the coinsurance) is in 
the same ratio. The absence of coinsurance necessitates an advance of rate, 
measured by the ratio of the excess. But where coinsurance exists the insurance 
is full, and hence if basis rate be adequate, no increase of rate is required, as liabil- 
ity to loss and salvage are equalised by full insurance. ae 

In view of the fact that owing to the peculiarities of the business the individual 
experience of any company, orof any limited number of companies, would 
but an incomplete and unsatisfactory guide as to the cost of insurance or the rate 
value of risks, or of the worth of coinsurance, if generally applied, no attem t has 
been made to obtain from companies their experience as regards value, lines, losses 
—partial and total—and rates, upon which to tabulate statistics and formulate @ pro- 
position regarding coinsurance from these points, for the reason that the experience 
of one company differs ‘from that of another as to all these features, ony 
making it impossible to draw any conclusions from such imperfect data as would 
furnished. It is the sum of experience as shown in the aggregate with its averages 
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is of value, for it is the great law of average that controls, and which, being 
pont specifically, ives general rules for average results. 
urthermore, whether the losses of companies have been partial or total as to 
ts written is of no consequence in determining the value of coinsurance, ex- 
in connection with the value of the property covered, for the total destruction 
- eliminates the factor of excess, if under-insured, and renders coinsur- 
inoperative as to such excess. If property be totally destroyed it matters not 
oeether the insurance be partial or total ; but if the property be not totally destroyed, 
insurance loss, whether the insurance be full or less than full, would be affected, 
and in proportion to the difference between value and insurance, and coinsurance 
be operative, if applied, to just the extent of this difference. Therefore an 
entire line of total insurance losses or of partial losses would not indicate the value 
coinsurance unless measured by the value of property covered, which factor is 
not kept in insurance records. Such statistics, however, as are to be obtained from 
the aggregated ex erience of all companies, as furnished in their annual reports, 
may be of service in establishing any proposition in the business, and afford the 
best bases upon which theories may be predicated. nas 
It is probably fair to assume that property, in the average, is insured for two- 
thirds its value, and that the average line of excess of value over insurance is about 


The average rate of premium of the country is about one per cent, and the 
average loss of premium is about sixty per cent. Now, with only two-thirds insur- 
ance, the average loss to companies is one-third greater than it would be if property 
were fully insured ; that is, it is one-third of sixty per cent, which is twenty per cent,. 
which is one-fifth of the premium rate of one per cent, or twenty per cent. Hence 
the value of coinsurance, on this basis, to companies is equal to twenty per cent net 
ofthe average income. This one-fifth is the sum to be assessed the assured on 
rate account in the average, to furnish a premium increase equal to the increased 
outgo, by reason of the absence of coinsurance, and this could be done by a flat in- 
crease of rate all along the premium line; and, to obtain twenty per cent net increase 
of premium, it might be necessary to increase to thirty per cent gross to cover load- 
ing for expenses, for this increase will be subject to the same expense as the original 

come. 

But a flat increase of, say, thirty per cent to present rates would not be equitable 
as the same average per cent levied in accordance with the rule above given would 
be, that is, in proportion to excess of values. For every full insurance rate would 
have to be increased thirty per cent, as well as every under-insurance rate, being an 
equal percentum advance, whereas the increase should be in proportion as the ex- 
cess of value bears to the whole value, for that is the sum not insured and upon 
which the increase is to be made. 

Asan illustration of the practical benefits of coinsurance, it is only necessary to 
refer to the record. Forexample: From the report of the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York for the year 1883, the business of the companies reporting 
was as follows: Premiums, $91,445,230; average rate, 97 per cent; losses, $54,- 
796,580; showing an average loss of sixty per cent; and from the same report it 
appears that the entire business of all companies reporting since date of organiza- 
tion, as to American companies, and since date of admission as to foreign com- 

ies, was: Premiums, $1,083,052,449; losses, 2,823,657; showing an average 
loss of about fifty-seven per cent for the entire period. 

Assuming that the average line of insurance, as to value, is sixty-six and two- 
thirds per cent, or, in other words, that property is insured, in the average, for 
only two-thirds its value, it follows that one-third is.carried by the insured. Now, 
applying the coinsurance rule to the record for 1883, we find that the insurance loss 
would have been $36,531,044, instead of $54,796,580, leaving a margin on loss ac- 
count of $18,265,526. As the aggregate premium income was $91,445,230, the co- 
insurance salvage, as to premium received, would be about twenty per cent, and a 
twenty per cent reduction of losses would leave a very handsome sum to go to sur- 
plus and dividend. 

And as regards the aggregate record to which reference has been made on the 
basis of $622,823,657 losses and two-thirds insurance, as to value, the difference in 
the loss account, under coinsurance, would have been one-third Jess, or $207,607,- 
886, in favor of the companies, on an income of $1,083,052,449, or about twenty per 
cent, 

Or, on the basis of an average rate of one per cent for the general business of the 
country (the New York report showing the average rate to be ninety-seven per 
cent) we would have under coinsurance, on a two-thirds insurance basis, an in- 
crease of premium by proportionate rating of, say, thirty-three and one-third per cent 
gross, or $30,481,743, making total premium $121,926,973, which, on $54,796,580, 
total losses, would increase the margin for profit and very materially increase asset 
account, And as regards the total business of companies refe to; if rates had 
been advanced one-third in the a the premium receipts would have been in- 
creased $361,017,483, making the total premium income .$1,444,069,932, instead of 
$1,083,052,449, the amount received out of which to pay $622,823,657. This difter- 
ence in receipts would have averted bankruptcy with many companies and have 
made the business one of profit. 

Present rates are possibly somewhat above the standard for full insurance, but 
that they are not up to the full proportionate figures is evident from the embarrass- 
ment under which the business is suffering. An average advance of thirty-three 
and one-third per cent on present rates, under the assumption of the rule given, might 
not be required, for present rates may partake somewhat of the — char- 
acter; but as the rule for obtaining proportionate rates should be observed, the 
present rates might be reduced to the proper figure for full insurance, and then ad- 
vanced to the proper proportionate figure under the rule. 

It is quite problematical if the average rate of the country can be very materially 
advanced, in view of the downward tendency of the value of capital for legitimate 
investment, and the minimum returns realized in ordinary business and industrial 
pursuits. The present average percentum charged for insurance is high, when 
measured by the average profit of business, and should decrease rather than in- 
crease 


Theoretically, perhaps, the cost of insurance must be regarded as an item of ex- 
pense, and prices must be loaded accordingly for profit. But it must be borne in 
mind that under the laws of competition there is a limit to the loading to be made, 
and insurance cost must keep within that limit. Therefore, if present rates are in- 
adequate, and yet are as high as business will warrant, the only feasible way to 
effect an increase is by the introduction of coinsurance, which, upon proper stan 
cae will restore equilibrium and bring the business of underwriting up to a paying 

nt. 

Then, again, by this indirect method of securing an advance the antagonism of 
the insured is largely averted, for the increase of rate is not presented. The re- 
quired amount of direct insurance is obtained at the minimum of cost, the insured 
preferring to carry a part of the risk, rather than pay an increased rate, and the com- 
peed gets the benefit of coinsurance in the event of loss by contribution and increase 

vage, 

Furthermore, moral hazard, which is more or less an element of danger affecting 





risks fully insured, would be removed by coinsurance, except when rendered in- 
operative by full insurance ; for with less than full insurance any loss sustained would 
be borne proportionately by the insured, which would eliminate moral hazard. 

Then to make coinsurance more effective, a limitation clause might be adopted as 
a matter of increased safety, by which the total insurance to be granted would be 
limited to, say, two-thirds, three-fourths, four-fifths, or some other fractional pro- 
portion of the value covered, beyond which the insured would contribute to loss. 

Coupled together, coinsurance and limitation—the one for contribution and the 
other for proportion—would afford the maximum of protection to insurance as re- 
gards loss and moral hazard, and the minimum of cost to the insured as to rate. 

Why so important and effective a remedy as coinsurance for a portion, at least, 
of the evils which afflict the business of fire insurance, which feature is retained in 
marine—the oldest branch of underwriting—is a question which cannot be satisfac- 
torily answered. It is eminently sound in theory, and should be universally en- 
forced in practice.., 

It is idle to claim that the interests to be protected by fire insurance cannot stand 
the application of the coinsurance rule as well as those to be protected by marine 
insurance, for they differ in no essential particular. . 

The chief difficulty lies in the fact that the insuring public has been wrongly 
educated in fire insurance by the long continued omission to enforce so salutary a 
rule, for which omission companies are responsible. The —_ engrafting of the 
coinsurance rule from marine into fire insurance practice should have received the 
attention of underwriters, and its absence in the fire contract is one of its great 
weaknesses. 

The condition ot coinsurance is, as we have seen, a very important one, and one 
whose adoption is entirely within the control of companies. Has not the time 
arrived when it should be universally adopted? The experience of companies 
answers, we think, in the affirmative. 

Of the two methods, coinsurance or increase of rate, coinsurance would seem to 
be preferable, because of the uncertainty of the loss record. Should not the 
Natioal Board in the East, the Union in the West, and, in fact, every company act- 
ing for its own interests, urge the universal adoption of coinsurance ‘or the improve- 
ment of the business? Most certainly yes, and, that such action may be uniform, 
we would suggest the following coinsurance clause, to be adopted by all companies 
by January 1 next, in all policies, in lieu of the one now in use, viz.: ‘‘ In case of 
loss under this policy this company shall be liable only in the proportion that the 
amount hereby insured bears to the value of the property covered; and in case of 
any other insurance on the property covered, the insured shall be entitled to recover 
from this company only its gro rata of such loss, based on the total amount of in- 
surance thereon, with which the insured is to contribiite to loss in proportion as 
the excess of the value of property covered bears to the total amount of insurance 
thereon."” This amendment, with a special limitation clause as to total amount of 
insurance, when necessary, would effect, if adopted, a reformation much needed in 
fire underwriting, and solve the problem of Rate vs. Coinsurance. 


The last paper on the morning’s programme was delivered by Milo E, 
Lawrence, special agent of the Fireman’s Fund and Union Insurance 
Companies, on the subject of ‘‘ Incendiarism,” which we printed in the 
issue of last week. 

The association then adjourned until two o’clock Pp. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The committee to whom had been referred that part of the president’s 
address relative to State and local boards, reported as follows : 


Your committee appointed to consider that portion of the president's address re- 
lating to State and local boards, beg leave to report as follows: That in ou 
opinions the State boards are the right arms of the companies, and time and ex 
perience has demonstrated the only successful channels through which edicts of 
our companies in matters of reform, co-operation and the advancement of rates, 
can be carried into practical effect. We, therefore, report favorably toward an 
earnest continuance and oy of these organizations, and especially request all 
managers and companies whose field representations are not now enrolled as mem- 
bers of their respective State organizations to a pom application and support of 
the specials, and give the State board their aid and comfort. Local boards are the 
subordinate organizations and the offspring of the State boards, and in just the 
proportion that the State organization is effective and successful, you will find 
zealous and honest local Sean. Enroll your field men in the State organization 


and help us to do the work, H. H. Hoss, 
. T. HowLey, 


M. L. JONES. 

William R. Freeman, general agent of the Norwich Union, then read a 
paper on “‘ Logs and Lumber.” 

An address by J. T. Dargan, ‘‘ The Essential Difference in the Fire 
Hazard of the United States and Western Europe,” was next upon the 
programme. Mr. Dargan was absent, but had sent in his address, which 
was read by T. H. Smith. We printed this paper last week. The paper 
was listened to with marked attention and was enthusiastically applauded. 

Resolutions were passed expressing the regret of the association at 
the death of M. F. Collier of Kendallville, Indiana, and C., F. C. Combe 
of St. Louis, and setting aside memorial pages in the printed proceed- 


ings. 
The following report was then handed in: 


Your committee, to whom was referred that portion of the president's address 
relating to the three-quarter clause, beg to report that in ye yn a text the 
postulate expressed therein, that a system of insurance which fully indemnifies the 
assured is radically defective ; they are also of the opinion that a system whereby 
the assured enjoys unlimited opportunity for cutting rates, by so regulating Mis line 
as to destroy the natural expectation of salvage, is equally defective as well as radi- 
cally wrong. In seeking some relief from the pressure of our environment, it is 
questionable whether the mere advancement of rates (our only present remedy) is 
as judicious, effective and diplomatic as the insertion of new conditions, which, 
once adopted by most com would soon become as universal as is the nt 
basis of contract. As a suggestion in this direction, we would recommend that the 
entire fire insurance qyeem be reconstructed upon the basis of a joint adoption of 
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principles in the coinsurance and three-quarter clauses, incorporating these prin- 
ciples in our printed policy conditions, so as to effect a radical change of base for 
executing a flank movement upon the public ; one which would enable us to adjust 
rates with greater satisfaction to ourselves, leave some undisturbed, reduce others 
and make suitable changes, generally, with a minimum of violence to public senti- 
ment. 

We have observed that where underwriters are strongly banded together, as at 
present in St. Louis, the introduction of the principle of coinsurance is one of the 
most valuable features of reform, and though a premium is offered for its voluntary 
insertion, its benefits to the companies are curtailed simply for lack of compulsion. 
If it be urged that the general adoption of such conditions would present the possi- 
bility of a certain class of companies offering the old conditions as an inducement 
for patronage, it is proper to consider that nearly every policy form already pro- 
vides, in substance, that ‘‘in case of the assured’s holding any other policy in this 
or any other company, subject to conditions of average, this policy shall be subject 
to average in like manner.’ 

Your committee beg leave to present a clause, which they think will sufficiently 
express the intention of this recommendation, though admitting the probable 
necessity of such a change in language as would meet technical requirements of a 
clear legal contract. 

‘*It is part of the consideration of this policy and the basis on which the premium 
is fixed, that the assured is to maintain insurance on the property covered to the 
extent of three-quarters of the actual cash value thereof, rot that failing to do sohe 
shall be a coinsurer to the extent of the deficit, and in that capacity bear his pro- 
portion of the loss. It is understood, however, that this company does not consent 
to an insurance exceeding three-quarters of the actual cash value.” 


The report raised a rather lively discussion, which was engaged in by 
Messrs. Fox, Atwood, Hine, Bennett, Potter, DeRoode, Ross and T. H. 
Smith. 

Mr. Bennett denounced sucha clause as un-American. The business 
community would not submit to it. He was probably the first to use such 
a clause, had had much experience in its practical workings, and while it 
was good to use on occasion as a pistol, it was wholly impracticable for 
general use. 

On the other hand, others urged that the clause was now in successful 
operation in Georgia, the Carolinas and other Southern States. 

The report was adopted and ordered spread on the records of the asso- 
ciation. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows: 

Executive Committee—Illinois, R. Porter of Chicago; Missouri, S. E. 
Wagner of Macon; Ohio, Jacob Peetrey of London; Minnesota, J. J. 
McDonald of Minneapolis ; Wisconsin, George H. Hayes of Milwaukee ; 
Colorado, C. D. Cobb of Denver; Michigan, F. E. Burt of Detroit; 
Kentucky, C. D. Thompson of Harrodsburg ; Indiana, J. I. Riddie of 
Terre Haute; Kansas, H. Clarkson of Topeka; Iowa, T. J. Zollers of 
Ottumwa; Nebraska, Thomas B. Tuthill of Omaha; at large, I. S. Black- 
welder, R. J. Smith, W. B. Cornell, J. P. Black and J. O. Wilson, all of 
Chicago. 

President, J. S. Whitlock of Chicago, general agent of the Glens Falls 
Insurance Company. Vice-President, T. H. Smith of Chicago, special 
agent of the North British and Mercantile. Secretary and treasurer, J.C. 
Griffiths of Chicago, special agent of the Home Insurance Company. 

The present library committee was continued for another year, and the 
committee was directed to confer with the local boards of underwriters at 
Chicago, with a view to securing permanent quarters for the association. 

After passing votes of thanks to the president and secretary for the 
faithful and efficient manner in which their several duties had been dis- 
charged by them, the association adjourned sine die. 





Convention of the Western Mutual Underwriters. 


THE annual convention of the Western Mutual Underwriters Association 
was held September 10 at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago. The meet. 
ing was called to order by H. G. McPike, president. The morning ses- 
sion was given up to the discussion of rates as now in force. It was the 
general opinion that rates were satisfactory on all risks as now classified, 
with the exception of those on lumber and paper mills, on which the 
hazards were too great and risks too dangerous to correspond with the 
rates now in force. An invitation was received from the Fire Under- 
writers Association asking their attendance in a body at a lecture to be 
given by Prof. John M. Ordway of the Boston Institute of Technology, 
on ‘‘Spontuneous Combustion,” at 8 P.M. It was resolved that the in- 
vitation be accepted, and the members decided to attend the lecture in a 
body. 

J. S. Montgomery of Chicago read a paper on cotton mills, He said 
that cotton and woolen mills were generally constructed without the 
least attention being paid to whether they were good, safe fire risks. He 








urged the importance of fireproof factories, and exhibited certain plans of 
cotton mills which he thought would meet the views of underwriters, 

The convention then proceeded to the election of officers for the ensu. 
ing year. H. G. McPike of Alton, Ill., was unanimously elected presi. 
dent, and returned his thanks in a brief speech. Mayor George §, Roper 
of Rockford, Ill., was elected vice-president ; W. B. Ferguson of Rock 
Island, secretary and treasurer. On motion of Mr. Shove of Minneapolis 
the old executive committee, consisting of William E. Smith and P, A. 
Montgomery of Chicago, and George S. Roper of Rockford, Il, 
elected. 

After these officers had duly acknowledged their appreciation of the 
honor conferred upon them, the members of the convention listened to a 
number of papers called for by the programme, The first paper on the 
list was entitled ‘‘ Iron Workers,” and was accredited to I. M. Chresgs. 
inger. Upon a call by the secretary for this paper it was discovered that 
neither the paper nor its author was present. This was the case with 
papers announced on the programme to be read by J. B. Roddick, §, E, 
Forsyth and A. Carpenter. Mr. Roddick should have discussed * Flour. 
ing Mills,” Mr. Forsyth ‘‘ Agricultural Instrument Factories” and Mr, 
Carpenter ‘‘ Spontaneous Combustion,” but none of the gentlemen were 
present. Next on the list was C. H. Spencer, who was down fora paper 
on ‘Sash, Door and Blind Factories.” Mr. Spencer was present, but, 
to the astonishment of his fellow-members, announced that his paper was 
only half completed, and asked permission to postpone its presentation 
until some future date. Henry B. Taylor was then called upon for a 
promised paper on ‘‘ Saw Mills.” He arose, and was received with a 
little round of applause, when, with a profuse blush, he explained that he 
had a paper, and that it was in his valise, but that, unfortunately, his 
valise was lost. There now remained but one paper on the list advertised 
—viz., a paper on “Furniture Factories,” by Henry N. Staats. Mr, 
Staats arose amid breathless silence and announced that, owing to a mis- 
understanding of the date upon which he was expected to read his paper, 
it had not been prepared. At this announcement the members, who for 
the most part were seated on the window-sills, mopping the moisture 
from their foreheads, drew a long sigh eloquent of a bitter regret, and the 
convention was adjourned until the second Wednesday in March next. 
As an underwriter afterward remarked, the faithlessness of the speakers 
was a fair illustration of the irresponsibility of the plan of insurance of 
which the association is an exponent, and which the members met to dis- 
cuss. The meeting appeared to be luke-warm in all its features. 


» Was re. 
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—Joliet, Ill., has appropriated $50,000 for water-works, 

—H. W. Sheldon has been appointed agent of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company at Hartford. 

—W. W. Haskell & Co. of Atlanta, Ga., have taken the interests of the 
Guardian Assurance Company in hand for that locality. 

—Putnam & Bowie is the name of a new firm at Atlanta, Whitner & 
Bowie having dissolved and John A. Whitner conducting an agency by 
himself, 

—All the telegraph, telephone and electric light companies of Philadel- 
phia have been notified that all poles must be removed before the first of 
January. 

—Hutchinson & Mann of San Francisco have received the representa- 
tion of the Germania Fire Insurance Company of New Orleans for the 
Pacific Coast. 

—tThe fire alarm system in Toronto is so poor that there is a movemen 
among the insurance companies there to increase insurance rates unti. 
the difficulty is remedied. 

—The Washington Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Boston has, 
appointed William J. Donnelly to be its special agent for Maryland, with 
headquarters at Baltimore. 

—The Cleveland Board of Fire Underwriters on the day after the fire 
adopted resolutions thanking the cities of Toledo, Erie, Sandusky, 
Youngstown, Akron, Painesville, Elyria, Columbus and Delaware for 
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their promptness in responding to the call of Cleveland for help on the 
occasion of the recent fire, and their efficiency in rendering material aid in 
preventing further destruction of property. 

_w. E. Dodsworth of the Crescent Insurance Company of New 
Orleans was in Chicago last week, attending the conventions of the Fire 
Underwriters Association and the chief engineers. 

_The many friends of T. W. Johnson of Chicago, State agent of the 
Sun Fire of England, will be pained to learn of his death, which took 
place at Jackson, Mich., his old home, on the 8th inst. 


—The new method of extinguishing a fire with hand grenades reminds 
one of the method of using the Frenchman’s patent flea powder as de- 
scribed by the inventor: ‘* You seize ze flea by ze backe of ze nacke and 
squize him till he open ze mouse ; zen put ze poudre on his tongue and 
he will die; toute de suite,” 

—Charles E. Miller, a life insurance solicitor of Indiana,was arrested 
on September 9 on the charge of embezzlement. It is claimed that he 
collected $292 in premiums for the Equitable Life, and when called on for 
an accounting produced $45 and confessed that the remainder had been 
gambled and dissipated away. 

—The Western Mutual Underwriters Association elected, at the meet- 
ing at Chicago last week, the following officers and executive committee : 
President, H.G. McPike, Alton ; vice-president, George S. Roper, Rock- 
ford ; secretary and treasurer, W. B. Ferguson, Rock Island ; executive 
committee, William E. Smith, P, A. Montgomery, Chicago, and George 
§, Roper. 

—We have received from H. S, Bull & Co., New York State agents of 
the Accident Insurance Company of North America, an excellent picture 
of last winter’s beautiful ice palace at Montreal, a graphic account of the 
burning of which, it will be remembered, was published by The Detroit 
Free Press, causing the Canadian press to come out with the explicit 
denials of the story and the statement that ice is not combustible. 


—No change in fire underwriting circles in Chicago has taken place of 
late which has created so much surprise as the resignation of the Western 
department of the Continental of New York by Abram Williams, for ten 
years past its popular superintendent. Mr. Williams will, on November r, 
assume the management of the Connecticut’s new Western department, 
which company is certainly to be congratulated on securing the services 
of so able and eminent an underwriter. 

—Among the pleasant features of the stay of the chief engineers in 
Chicago last week was the evening spent at the quarters of the fire patrol, 
where Superintendent Bullwinkle and his men entertained their guests in 
their usual hospitable and cordial manner. A fine exhibition drill, with 
the marvelous annihilation of time for which the patrol are so famous, a 
fine lunch, music, dancing and general jolly time, detained the guests 
until a late hour, when all departed well pleased with their visit. 


—At the meeting last week of the New York State Association of 
Local Boards the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Gilbert Geer of Troy; vice-presidents, C. B. Armstrong of 
Buffalo, Cyrus Stewart of Gloversville and S. E. Millspaugh of James- 
town ; corresponding secretary, James Johnson of Rochester; recording 
secretary, Thomas Austin of Albany ; treasurer, O. H. Brown of Oswego; 
executive committee, Wm. H. Mandeville, J. A. O’Reilly, A. M. Frost, 
J.D. Henderson, James H. Searles, R. E. Post, J. M. H. Little and C. 
B, Fowler. 

—The new officers of the Underwriters Association of the Northwest 
are: J, L. Whitlock, president; T. H. Smith, vice-president; W. R. 
Griffiths, secretary and treasurer. The members of the executive com- 
mittee are as follows: Illinois, R. Porter; Missouri, S. E. Wagner; 
Ohio, Jacob Peetrey; Minnesota, J. J. McDonald ; Wisconsin, Geo. H. 
Hayes ; Colorado, C. D. Cobb; Michigan, F. E. Burt; Kentucky, C. 
D. Thompson ; Indiana, J. J. Riddle; Kansas, H. Clarkson ; Iowa, T. J. 
Zollers ; Nebraska, T. B. Tuthill; at large, I. S. Blackwelder, R. J. Smith, 
W. B. Cornell, J. P. Black, J. O. Wilson, 


—Nearly one-half of the $245,000 for which the life of Col. Walton 
Dwight of Binghamton was insured has been paid by the life companies, 
but those companies that believe they have good reason to continue to 
Contest the claim will have their case argued before the Court of Appeals 
ina few days, The fact that besides: the blood heirs, all the people of 
Binghamton are financially interested in the realization of Col. Walton’s 








life insurance money, has much to do with the consideration of the ques- 
tion of public policy for the companies to pay the life policies and waive 
the good reasons for resisting the claim on sentimental grounds. 


—With characteristic hospitality, the fire underwriters of Chicago, when 
they learned that the National Association of Chief Engineers were to 
hold their convention in that city, arranged for their entertainment a mag- 
nificent banquet, which took place on Friday last, at the suburb of Pull- 
man, and it proved to be a most successful affair. The committee in 
charge were R. W. Hosmer, Edward M. Teall, Fred. S. James, I. J. Lewis, 
E. W. Lyman ; and nearly 300 guests, including the chief engineers, their 
ladies, the manufacturers of fire apparatus and prominent insurance agents, 
testified to their taste and liberality in the entertainment provided. 


—At the recent meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest the following compromise on the three-quarter and coinsur- 
ance clause was suggested for all policies and was vigorously discussed : 
“It isa part of the consideration of this policy and the basis on which 
the premium is fixed, that the assured is to maintain insurance on the 
property covered to the extent of three-quarters of the actual cost value 
thereof, and that, failing to do so he shall be a coinsurer to the extent of 
the deficit, and in that capacity bear his proportion of the loss. It is 
understood, however, that this company does not consent to an insurance 
exceeding three-quarters of the actual cash value.” 


—The convenience of a dictionary of pseudonyms, to reveal the names 
of authors or correspondents writing under disguised titles, is readily 
conceivable, but it has been left to Albert R. Frey, of the Astor 
Library, to undertake such a work. From the advance pages that he has 
issued to the newspaper press, showing the scope of the proposed under- 
taking, it is evident that he means to do his self-imposed task thoroughly. 
‘* Masques, a Dictionary of Literary Disguises,” is the happy title that 
the author has struck upon. The book will contain the nom de plumes of 
some 14,000 or 15,000 literary persons, writing in any of the six prominent 
languages, and from the pages before us we should judge that the author 
will attempt to cover the field, at least in part, from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century to date. 


—A telegram from Louisville, Ky., dated September 10, says: ‘‘ Payne 
& Viley’s failure is pronounced the worst case of fraud the South has 
seen for years. The firm had issued warehouse receipts for 42,000 rolls 
of bagging, and claimed an advancement of $4 upon each bag. An in- 
vestigation resulted in the discovery that only 5000 rolls remained, and 
that the firm had used false receipts and rehypothecations, The frauds 
were so bold as to have been impossible but for the firm’s high standing. 
Seven Louisville banks and many in the country suffer heavily. Among 
the large losers is the United States Bank of New York, which has been 
swindled out of $72,000.” As to this case, The Commercial Bulletin re- 
marks: ‘‘ Of course these warehouse receipts for the alleged ‘ 42,000 rolls 
of bagging ’ were backed up by insurance. And if there had been a fire 
(as has often happened in elevators under similar circumstances of fraud) 
the companies might have been badly swindled. Our only wonder is 
that the fraud did not include a fire.” 


—lIn an action upon a fire policy the company set up the defense that 
as the last premium was not paid upon the day it was due, as required by 
the policy, as follows: ‘‘ lt is provided that if¢the insured shall fail to 
pay the premium note on or before it shall become due, the contract and 
policy of insurance shall thereby become void”—all claim under the 
policy was forfeited. It appeared upon the trial that the note was not 
surrendered upon the default in payment, and that it was afterwards paid, 
the company accepting the money. The company was defeated and took 
the case, Phenix Insurance Company vs. Lansing, to the Supreme Court 
of Nebraska, where the judgment was affirmed. Judge Maxwell, in the 
opinion, said: ‘‘The company did not surrender the note when it be- 
came due, but retained it, and afterwards collected it. This was the con- 
sideration of the insurance. Now, if the company receives and retains 
the premium, can it, as a defense to an action on the policy to recover for 
the loss of the property insured, allege a failure to pay promptly at the 
day? The acceptance of the money is a waiver of any default in that re- 
spect. The policy was not void, but voidable, and upon the failure of 
Lansing to pay the note when it became due, the company could have 
returned the note and demanded the surrender of the policy. But it can- 
not treat the policy as valid to collect the premium and void for the pay- 
ment of the loss,” 
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HE MERCHANTS (Mutual) INS. CO. 


tog CANAL Street, New Orceans, La, 


Established 1854. 
Cash Capital, Paid Up, - - - = 


PAUL FOURCHY, President. 


$600,000.00 
G. W. NOTT, Secretary. 





Surplus lines taken on first-class hazards. 


OMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE CO. 


(OF LONDON.) 
ALFRED PELL, Resident Manager. 


New York Office, - ~ - - ~ 





48 Pine Street. 


ENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CAPITAL, $200,000.00. 
ASSETS. ...------------- 2200 een enn n ne nnn nner en cneneneneeeeneesceee $314,410.19 
NET SURPLUS as to Policyholders......---.----..-- $231,995.29 
GER, President. THOMAS D. KELLER, Secretary. 


Cc. YEA 
F . Agent PINE STREET, N. Y. 
aS oa ADOLPH LOEB, 170 LA SALLE STREET, Chicago. 








ANUFACTURERS FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON. 
INCORPORATED 1822. REORGANIZED 1873. 





Cash Capital.....------------- 20 0-0- 2-22 nee ne nee enen en nee cn nn nn neenenen eens $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all Liabilitjes.....~.--------------+-----+-+------ 570,385.00 
Net Surplus.....-------------00+000--------00-eeeeeee eens sane neeeeeeneeeerene 18,343-31 

Total Assets.......------ ------2---- 2 2~ onnn ween ne nnn ene ence neeeneee ee $1,088,728.31 


SAMUEL APPLETON, President. 
SAMUEL H. WISE, Secretary. ALFRED KEMP, Asst. Secretary. 


os INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CASH CAPITAL, = = = = = $200,000. 
Office, No. 16 Madison Street. 


Wn. M. Farrincton, President. 
H. T. Lemmon, Vice-President. 


SURPLUS LINES TAKEN ON FIRST-CLASS HAZARDS. 


N IAGARA 


137 Broadway, New York. 





W. L. Parker, Secretary. 





Tnos. F. Goopnicn, Sec’y. Psrzr Norman, President, 


Cash Capital Cash Assets 
$500,000.00 Operating Under the New York Safety Fund Law. $1,874,634.97 
Western Department, 1. S. BLACKWELDER, Manager, Chicago, IIl. 


MAZON FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CINCINNATI, 











Cash Capital eacenenen ewes ennceceenceeenee $300,000 
WITH LARGE NET SURPLUS, 
Stockholders Individually Liable under the Laws of Ohio. 


Losses Paid since Organization, Oct, 1871...+ sesesorsess oo eecesceee$2,829,406.75 
GAZZAM GANO, President, J. H. BEATTIE, Secretary. 


TANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


Orrice, No. 52 Watt Street, N. Y. 








Capital paid in in cash........-csccccccsssccscccecccccces «000000000009 @00,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance.............++++ seeeee 86,057.00 
NGMSUEPIRS....ccscccccceccccess coscees Ccesccccccoccscrcvecsescoccees 156,010.00 

I an ee ene eeeeeeeeee + o442,088.60 


ROBT. H. MYERS, Secretary. 


AMBURG-BREMEN FIRE INS. CO. 


OF HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


ORGANIZED IN 1854. 
The Oldest German Fire Insurance Company in the United States. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH, 62 and 64 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
F. O. AFFELD, Manager. H. C. BUCHENBERGER, Associate Manager. 


WM. M. ST. JOHN, Presipent. 











TSE SARBSER INZE SSTRACTS, 
A Necessity in every Business Office. 
[THESE celebrated Inx Extracts are d soluble ds, prepared 
coloring matters and mordants which have for centuries been used in the 
best writing inks, combined with other chemicals of more recent discovery which 
add ly to the Fivrprrr, Pemmawency, Barttrawcy, Dunasiiry and other 
qualities of the inks obtained by their use. They are put up in nest - 
and sent out in the form of dry and concentra‘ wders, and only the addition 
& pint of water is required to convert one of these little packets into a most 
beautifal ink, 3 i~ mmediate use, ee used in the leading offices through- 
out the world, hod preseptty te mar of ress on receipt of price. 
PRICES SCA and > 50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen. 
2) VIOLET and BLACK, 35 cents each, $3.00 per dozen. 
ons Pier. Not less than one-half dozen sold at dozen rates. 
Maaufactarer and , Hartford Fire Insur- 














a 
M. Hertincer, President. (Incorporated in 1865.) F. Gunn, Secreig 
GERMAN INSURANCE COMPANY, — 


FREEPORT, ILL. 
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AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE Co, 


Or PHILADELPHIA. 











S. E. Corner Fourth and Walnut Streets. 





GEORGE W. HILL, President. JOHN S. WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer 


HENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
JANUARY 1, 1884. 





Cogttel Ald Ot 1 CORR cc cwceccsvccscrcstesvsccceccuscscvevcceceecs 
Reserve for all liabilities including re-insurance...................... - omy ~ 
PO as ciccccas ters ca casetees stbibcnesksmlseiveseacens "686,160.04 





Total Assets...... PERUAAOOCKI ES. 880) s MhdwaehbbuawaCkKewceees $3. 759,035.98 

The assets of the Phenix are larger than those of any other Brooklyn company. "and it —_. 

tinues to insure against loss or damage by Fire and Coastwise Marine Losses on the most 
favorable terms. 


Orrices: 
Nos. 12 and 14 COURT ST., BROOKLYN, No. 98 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, £ D 
nd in the City of New York a a 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING, BROADWAY, CORNER DEY STREET, 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-Pres, and See 

WILLIAM CHARTERS, Ass’t Sec. EDWARD HASLEHURST, Sec. Brooklyn Dept 

Western and Southern Dep’t: T. R. Burcu, Gen’! Agt., 160 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, 
Eastern Dep’t: J. W. BARLEY, at New York Office. : 








Paid Up Cash Capital, $400,000, 





——— INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW ORLEANS, 
W. G. McCormick & Co., Generat Agents, 


NORTHERN DEPARTMENT, No. 130 La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, 





Agents Wanted in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and Missourt. 





HE SOUTHERN INSURANCE CO. 


Or New Or veans. 


Capital, - 





$300,000. 





ERNEST MILTENBERGER, Pres’t. H. GALLY, Vice-Pres't. 


Scott MCGEHEE, Secretary. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


Emive L. Carriere, President Citizens Bank, and of A Carriere & Sons; J. J. Grvmre, 
of Gidiere, Day & Co., Cotton and Sugar Factors; M. Scuwasacuer, of J. & M. Schwa- 
bacher, Western Produce Mercnants; J. A. LaFave, of Scannel & Lafaye, Commission 
Merchants; Cor. Louis Busu, President National Cotton Exchange, and of Bush & 
Levert, Cotton and Sugar Factors and Commission Merchants. 


OPE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


188 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








re siadingue wanes easeead Seasvaptapee ianiesean’ iavsess $250,000.00 


Assets, January 1, 1884........ punbeeunseneteodctsen terete dietione 291,852.25 


J. A. CHALARON, President. 
MAURICE STERN, Vice-President. 


SURPLUS LINES TAKEN ON ACCEPTABLE RISKS. 


LOUIS BARNETT, Secretary. 
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